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voeabular es, a care fully prepared type scheme. pictures that teach 
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XVII 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS' 


is is the century of education. Amer- 


as passed through a pioneering cen- 


i 


through a century of political organi- 
and adjustment, through a century 
justrial and commercial expansion, 
\! have led inevitably to this. 
1800 the population of the United States 
reased 68 per cent., but in a similar 


Since 


the high school attendance has in- 
| more than 500 per cent. There is a 
percentage of our youth attending 
his year attended high 
In 1890, 13 per 

f the population above the age of ten 

rs was illiterate; in 1920, the total had 
reduced to approximately 6 per cent. 


t than 


ros 


ls thirty years ago. 


newspapers and magazines are filled 
advertisements of correspondence 
ols and specialized institutions of this 
nd and that; our great steel plants and 
hine factories and print shops main- 
their trade schools; the farmer who a 
ide ago laughed at the book farmer now 
ns respectfully as the county agent tells 
how to put his barren acres into pro- 
ion. 
The century of edueation follows natu- 
upon the century of industrial and 
mercial expansion, for therein was cre- 
the necessity for accurate knowledge 
hundred expanding fields of human en- 
r. A few weeks ago the professor of 
thematies in a middle western college 
lied. He had overtaxed his strength in 
tributing as his share in the world war 
ountless hours of mathematical training 
voung artillery officers, and many a shell 
that went home on the western front was 
riven its direction by this quiet and peace- 


‘Given by the president of George Washington 
versity on November 7, 1923. 
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ful man on the shores of the Great Lakes. 
The war was fought by exact mathematics 
and science, and the battle of complex and 
crowded civilization is fought to a success- 
ful issue not by those who guess but by 
those who know. It is the pressure of this 
civilization with its intricate machinery and 
teeming centers where millions live depen- 
dent upon each other that is forcing upon 
all classes of society the realization that the 
trained mind is an essential in the struggle 
for existence. 

It is this realization, too, which makes the 
problem of educational standards and edu- 
cational methods a different thing than in 
former centuries. Then the highly edu- 
cated man, the scholar, lived in great meas- 
ure a cloistered life. 
to have the scholar in electrical engineer- 


To-day we are forced 
ing, in banking, in commerce, in foreign 
service—yes, and in ditch digging as well. 
Place over against the architectural mon- 
strosities of the eighties throughout Amer- 
ica the fine things that are being done in 
building to-day, and the relation of cultural 
education to mechanical processes becomes 
more clear. There has been a natural shift- 
ing of emphasis in the evolution of currie- 
ula. In our early days before the century 
of industrial and commercial expansion, 
our institutions of higher learning were 
called upon to produce lawyers and doctors 
and clergymen. For 
Greek and Latin were not only cultural 
subjects; they were distinctly and emphati- 
The vo- 


these professions 


cally voeational subjects as well. 
cational and the cultural were not and can 
not be separated by watertight compart- 
ments, they mingle in the life of the well- 
trained individual. When we learn to 
equip more of our youth who go into for- 
eign trade with a broad cultural back- 


ground which will enable them to meet 
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European and South American business mitted to the policy of maint 
men on their own ground, to approach busi- high standards already prey 


+ 


ness transactions through stages of social George Washington Universit 
contact, our foreign relations will be mitted with equal earnestness 
strengthened immeasurably. motion of all feasible plans for t 
The higher institution of learning in of still higher standards. 
America will be unfaithful to its trust if it This policy involves a earefu 
does not hold high the torch of liberal edu- tion of existing requirements 
cation, if it does not clearly distinguish be- by the academie world. It is hig] 
tween education and training. Just as universities, and in fact all edu 
truly will that institution fail to serve its stitutions, should scrutinize w 
generation if it does not adjust itself to telligent vision than heretofor 
supply the needs of the times, if, while of standards and requirements 
holding to high standards, it does not have’ sion. There is growing a well 
the courage to depart from conventional picion that much time is lost b 
and time-honored policies when in so doing in elementary and secondary s 
it may aid in the progress of mankind. that our colleges are hampe. 
This is the century of edueation, and necessity of doing much whieh s] 
therein lies a problem of stupendous diffi- been mastered before the stude: 
culty for institution and for individual. their halls. There are few to- 
Because of the universally awakened ap- the temerity to justify either ou 
preciation of the value of education there eight years of elementary school w 
are flocking to the doors of the universities four years of secondary school v 
countless thousands, many with the capac- content of those years. Man) 
ity and the preparation to take advantage cepted standards persist becaus 
of what the university offers, but many Through sheer educational ear 
others without the mental equipment or are allowing eighteenth centw 
the stamina to achieve results in fields of be applied to twentieth centur 
study which they wish to enter. It is clear that there is a dang 


4 


The university in fairness to itself and ency for our institutions of hig! 


to the vouth who comes to its doors must tion to spread themselves wm 
ascertain the impulse which prompted the attempt to meet multitudinous 
desire for membership in the academic Fortunate, indeed, is an inst 

body, must weigh the capacity of the indi- clearly defined policy in a w 


vidual; must not yield to the eraze for field. America has perhaps e1 
She 





numbers and through lowering of essential tutions of higher learning. 
standards and the ereation of multitudi- have enough kinds of institutions. 1 We 
nous courses become in fact an intellectual an institution of the smal! colleg 
five and ten cent store. That institution ceased to fill any educational ni 


which does not ereate and jealously guard rificing its unique characteristics nal 


high educational standards is poor indeed, to ape university organization and 1 
no matter what its equipment may be. It Many a struggling institution kept : £ aie 


it detrimental to the integrity of the insti- local pride and alumni loyalty and t — 
tution and unkind to the student to open ord of a worthy past could serve a _— 
side doors of easy admission, or by a too pose in the field of education if 1! the mai 
liberal attitude allow the student to believe control of its policies had the vis te aft 
that he has achieved where he has not. the eourage to seek the thing whic! hae 


This administration is unalterably com- there be done supremely well 
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thing regardless of what has spelled 
institutions of a different type 

| serving a different constituency. 
What is the mission of George Washing- 
What has it to offer which 
es its existence and the faith of those 


“9 
versity : 
e 


ve loyally struggled for its upbuild- 
ugh periods when its existence was 
ed and friends turned from it in 
What 


shadows and gather strength with 


has caused it to emerge 
ears? These are pertinent questions 

this oceasion and in this presence. 
ge Washington University has de- 

in the last deeade of its century 

we more and more of the charac- 
‘s of that type of institution which 
ved in the growth of our great cen- 
What is known as the 
university has as its first mission 


S population. 


to the community immediately sur- 
ing it. It 
e, to the worker and to the youth of 
It thus aids in the creation 
‘itizenry capable of carrying on with 


brings education to the 
alike. 


tantly inereasing efficiency the compli- 

| activities of the community in which 

es. That this is an important fune- 

in the program of George Washington 

ersity is suggested by the fact that the 

nulation of Washington is greater than 

t of any one of eight states in the Union, 

| by the further fact that one out of 

ninety persons in the city is attend- 

g¢ the university, the enrollment this year 
¢ in excess of 5,000. 

What differentiates this university from 

the others of the so-called urban type is 

t it is located in the federal city, with 

government establishments and 

‘oundations for research, with its thousands 

‘ government servants assembled from 

corner of the land. Many from all 

ranks of the government service come to 

he university in the early morning or the 

‘ate afternoon, a group of earnest and am- 

They come with a good 


ts great 


tious students. 


‘cational background, and many of them 
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after a period of four, five or six years, 
complete the requirements and are gradu- 
ated. The university offering an oppor- 
tunity of this kind is making a real contri- 
bution to the solution of those economie 
and social problems which hamper national 
solidarity. 

it is worthy of note in passing that the 
group thus attracted to Washington adds 
materially to the efficiency of the govern 
ment Civil 
testified to the fact that the youth drawn 


to Washington by its educational advan- 


service. service officials have 


tages makes an unusually desirable depart- 
Furthermore, the 


mental employee. stu 
dent can gain more than a livelihood in this 
governmental work. Scores of students in 
the Engineering School of George Washing 
ton University are employed in the Bureau 
of Standards. Hundreds of law students 
are serving in the Patent Office, in the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, in the Department 
of Commerce and in the offices of Repre- 
sentatives. Thus in a way rarely possible 
theory and practise are combined for them. 
Thus, where the typical urban university 
cooperates with local industry and business, 
George Washington University cooperates 
with the federal government, giving it effi- 
cient service and carrying from it an intel- 
ligent and sympathetie understanding of 
the problems and achievements of govern- 
ment. In the law school and the school of 
medicine many illustrations of cooperation 
between the government and the university 
are to be found. The law school is not 
under the compulsion of maintaining ex- 
tensive libraries for its students to have ac- 
eess to, and they constantly consult the 
legal works in the Congressional Library 
and in the libraries of the various govern- 
ment departments. The medical students 
do much research the splendid 
library of the surgeon general’s 0 
Another feature of cooperation is the free 
clinieal work furnished by the medical 
school and hospital to the policemen and 
firemen of the district. It is no uncommon 


work in 
ice, 
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thing for the university to render service 
to torty of these publie servants in a sin- 
gle day. 

When those students who have the advan- 
tages afforded by their association with the 
university and the government at the same 
time are graduated from the university 
they go out to every corner of the country, 
carrying with them a high sense of the sig- 
nificance of national spirit which makes 
them peculiarly valuable to their various 
communities. 

It is worthy of note that many of the 
full-time students in the university are the 
children of government officials tempo- 
rarily in residence in Washington. Obvi- 
ously, then, in this instance, the urban uni- 
versity is in fact a national university, 
exerting its influence not upon a limited 
constituency but upon the nation at large 
and on the world. To-day we find that no 
other university in the United States has 
as many former students in the consular 
service as has George Washington. 

In the unique combination of cireum- 
stances just recited lie our problems and 
our opportunity for service; clearly the 
problem is to create for the university a 
policy by which it may take full advantage 
of the privileges for learning afforded no- 
where else than in the federal city. Not 
the least of such advantages is that pointed 
out by George Washington himself in ex- 
pressing his desire that there might be es- 
tablished here a university to which ‘‘might 
be sent for the completion of their educa- 
tion in all branches of polite literature in 
arts and sciences, in acquiring knowledge 
in the principles of politics and good gov- 
ernment and (as a matter of infinite im- 
portance in my judgment) by associating 
with each other and forming friendships in 
juvenile years be enabled to free themselves 
in a proper degree from those local preju- 
dices and habitual jealousies which when 
carried to excess are never-failing sources 
of disquietude to the public mind and preg- 


nant of mischievous consequences 
country.”’ 

But even Washington himself wit} 
prophetic vision could not fully anti, 


what a storehouse of intellectual treas, 


the Capital City was to become. |; 
truth a laboratory with infinite res 
and possibilities in all departmen: 
knowledge. Here to-day are fow 
equalled library facilities, not in the | 
gressional Library alone, but in th: 
or more of special libraries coveri o 
field of human knowledge. Besides | 





ries, there are the great collections in ¢ 


ogy and anthropology and zoology 
federal executive and legislative and . 


cial departments; the scientific bure; 


and the boards and commissions of thy 


ernment; the diplomatic establishments 


foreign governments; the Pan-Am 


Union and the independent foundations : 
research along scientific and educatior 


lines. Nor must we overlook in a br 


educational scheme the importance of t 


galleries of art, the finest architectura 
of which America boasts; and the nat 
shrines sacred to those who have buil 
the nation. 

It is the problem and the opportu 
George Washington University to b 
line between the great dynamos of | 
housed in the federal city and the } 


of the United States, and to transmit t 


eurrent which shall put in motion ¢ 
more efficient action in statesmanshiy 
foreign service, in science and art and 
dustry; yes, and in the promotion 


strong national spirit. This is the w 


opportunity which justifies George Was! 


ington University. This is the problen 
which we dedicate our best thought and 
untiring effort. 


This is not the place to give an exhaust" 
analysis of how George Washington |! 


versity is to play an ever-increasing | 
in projecting the wealth of resources ! 
available upon the life of the nation 
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is an appropriate time to make confession 
several broad articles of educational 


rhe college of liberal arts in all our uni- 
versities is a unit under close scrutiny, and 
there is an increasing tendency variously to 
define its mission. There is also a tendency 
to load it down with elements rightly be- 
longing to the secondary school on the one 
and to the graduate school on the 
ther. What is the danger in our age of 
ntense specialization? Is it not that the 
lividual may be swallowed up by his 
task; that in making a living he will sacri- 
fice living a life? Emerson in his essay on 
the American scholar tells us that ‘‘the 
lanter, who is a Man sent out into the field 
to gather food, is seldom cheered by any 
ea of the true dignity of his ministry. 
He sees his bushel and his eart, and nothing 
beyond and sinks into the farmer instead 
Man on the farm. The tradesman 
careely ever gives an ideal worth to his 
‘ork, but is ridden by the routine of his 
aft, and the soul is subject to dollars; the 
priest becomes a form; the attorney, a 
tatute book; the mechanic, a machine; the 
ailor, a rope of a ship.’’ 
What our civilization needs is the Man 
the farm and the Man in the counting 
house; yes, and the Man in the professor’s 
‘hair. For these, civilization must look to 
he college of liberal arts. And if the 
search is not to be in vain we must have 
certain clear-cut ideals. The student is to 
gain his impression of how to contribute 
his share to society, how to enjoy the life 
more abundant through a knowledge of the 
processes of nature and the achievements 
of mankind, by obtaining a broad view of 
the steps which have led the universe to 
the period in which he lives. This is the 
hackground for balanced thinking. This is 
the foundation upon which he ean build a 
well-ordered life. And this foundation will 
not be secure if it is made of disconnected 
units. That teacher who instructs as if 
those in his elass were all to be Greek 
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scholars or chemists or poets, as the case 
may be, fails to recognize the mission of 
liberal culture. He who unduly magnifies 
his own courses and expresses to the stu- 
dent intolerance for, or score of other sub- 
jects in the curriculum is guilty of an aet 
subversive of cultural development. The 
orientation of courses is a subject second to 
none for the consideration of the faculties 
in our liberal colloges. 

It is a task challenging the best thought 
in the American college to present to the 
youth in the department of liberal arts a 
well-balanced course of study which will 
enable him to sense intelligently the de- 
velopment of the race, its struggles, its 
defeats, its accomplishments, its esthetic 
yearnings, its religious expression. It is a 
perplexing problem to select from the 
mighty record of the ages only such mate- 
rial as can be comprehended in the short 
four years of the college course, and this 
fact would seem to call into question the 
wisdom of devoting much time in the form- 
ative period of the student’s first college 
years to extensive consideration of untested 
social and economic theories. The en- 
eroachment of propaganda in the field of 
liberal culture is to be deplored by all who 
love true scholarship. It is the duty of the 
college of liberal arts to give the youth a 
background of sound learning against 
which he will project the ideas which pass 
into his life from every source. It is the 
duty of the college to show the student 
‘*how to think rather than what to think,’’ 
and in his instruction constantly to remem- 
ber that one must learn to creep before one 
learns to run. 

If we give right values to the elements 
of edueation, if we first present the great 
truths in which there is universal agree- 
ment and lead from those by scholarly 
method and by natural development to 
those problems which call for the use of a 
well-trained and well-poised intellect, the 
student will learn to weigh evidence and 
make sound judgments and the question 


=y 
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of so-called academic freedom will not 
trouble us much. Does that statement con- 
viet of being unprogressive in education? 
That may be a matter of terminology—and 
we are slaves to terms. We cringe trom 
being classed as conservatives. We spend 
our lives like the Athenians of Paul’s in- 
vective, either hearing or telling some new 
thing. From rostrum and pulpit and soap 
box the clamor arises. History, away with 
it! 
it is superfluous! Sut above the clamor 


Logic, it mustn’t hamper us! Ethies, 


now and then arises the still small voice of 
sound scholarship. Now and again there 
steps from the crowd the man the world 
needs—the man with the trained mind, 
with a hold on eternal truths, and before 
him the voeal and the unprepared sink into 
ineffectiveness. 

May there never come the day when at 
George Washington University freedom of 
thought is not enthusiastically encouraged 
and the search for the truth is not given 
every emphasis. But may the day never 
come when the gate is closed to the rich 
fields of sound learning and opened to the 
wilderness of emotional surmise. May the 
university ever develop independent think- 
ing—independent thinking made logical 
and effective by sound learning. 

If Emerson is correct in placing man 
above his activities, if it be true that law 
and medicine and other learned professions 
are passing ever more rapidly through a 
process of socialization, then it is indis- 
putable that our professional schools should 
draw their students from that group which 
has had broad cultural training. It is a 
source of satisfaction to all interested in 
high legal standards that the George 
Washington University Law School at the 
beginning of the present term raised its 
standards of admission so that no student 
who has not had at least one year of col- 
legiate education is admitted. In the pres- 
ent entering class 41 per cent. have had a 
eomplete collegiate course. It will be the 


policy of the university to keep ste) 
the most authoritative thought o 
tion in the matter of strengthening 
sional standards. 

In the professional schools and 
graduate departments fullest consid 
will at all times be given to thos 
mines of research in Washington to w 
attention has already been called, and : 
services of the world-recognized sc} 
with whom Washington is_ pecu 
blessed will be constantly sought fo 
sultation, for special courses and 
guidance of research students in 
fields. 

In the foundation of liberal cultur 
which the student is to rear the struct 
of his life the cornerstone of religion 1 
find its place. Here, as in social and « 
nomie fields, the teaching should be 
structive, should deal with the broad 
of Christianity as enunciated by the | 
lean. It is well to point out to the stud 
that there is a point beyond which th 
mind ean not penetrate—that ther 
point at which intellectual processes paus 
and faith must carry on. A world sha! 
to its axis by the cataclysm through w! 
it is passing will never be steadied 
saved by the eynic. Its hope lies in 
and women of trained minds and t] 
domitable courage which comes from s| 


a 


itual sources. 

We believe that the university sh 
furnish the opportunity to every stude 
to worship and to develop religious ideals 
And to that end the place of the ch 
service in the university life is emphasized 
and much thought is given to making it 1 
spiring and attractive in the highest degre 

Not the least important element in 1! 
work of the university is that of phys 
education. No less eminent an authority 
than President Eliot has said, “Universa 
physical training is the most important an¢ 
urgent improvement in American edu 
tion.’’ National health is the foundation 
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efficiency. The conservation of 
is a great economic problem chal- 
the best thought. With the high 


of present-day activities, with the 


ypment of the telephone and the auto- 
e and other 
, wholesome physical exercise in con- 


time- and labor-saving 


f 


with the day’s work is greatly re- 





being 
The 


+ 


rsity which gives sharp attention to 


Increasing demands are 


upon the vitality of the race. 


hysical well-being of every student is 
¢ tremendously to his chances of 
In the pioneer days students came to our 
muscles hardened by 
swinging the axe. They kept those muscles 
rd with necessary physical work which 
ey were called upon to do during the 
ademie term. They found in the quiet 
fe of the campus little to deplete the stores 
ealth. Then, with the change of con- 
tions there developed a simple type of 
mes in which the students participated 
lite informally. From these games came 
organized teams, came the desire for 
tercollegiate competition, and from the 
realization of that desire grew the great 
system of specialized athleties with highly 
ained athletes and scores of thousands of 
spectators in attendance on the 
And as the culminating development we 
have the peculiar and deplorable phe- 
nomenon of institutions seeking out youth 
athletie prowess and offering induce- 
ments to them to enter the university. 
Sport which was in its beginnings a rec- 
reation from the serious business of eduea- 
tion has become one of the greatest prob- 
lems in university life—a problem to be 
faced courageously and at once if we are 
not to lose the sense of values, if the college 
is not to become an athletic club instead of 
an institution of learning. The financial 
transactions and the elaborate equipment 
are forcing college athleties close to the line 
of commercialized entertainment. It is our 
duty to lead back to sport for sport’s sake. 


with 


versities 


games. 
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Yes, more than that. 


; r) *_ 
oO SDO! Lol 


sake; for education’s sake, for without that 


true spirit of sportmanship that leaves 


justice and fair play no man can really 


with success. Our 


play the game of lif 


pride must be in the number of students 


participating in wholesome outdoor sport, 


not in the number of victories won by 
highly trained athletes. We will labor 
earnestly, as friends of recreation and oi 


physical efficiency, to realize the place and 
the possibility of physical education and to 
make sport the willing and helpful servant, 
the 
activity. 

The immediate needs of George Washing 


not dominating master of academic 


ton University are evident and insistent. 
Careful consideration must always be given 
to the relative place of each department and 
to the curriculum of each department in 
the development of the university. The 
development of the highest standards of 
scholarship demand that the faculties be 
sufficiently augmented so that all members 
of the teaching staff shall have the leisure 
necessary to take advantage of the research 
opportunities offered in Washington. Wise 
administration demands that the remunera- 
tion of the members of the faculties shall 
be on a higher level than in the past and 
that there shall be at hand means by which 
faculties shall their 
out- 


these have added to 
numbers 
standing scholars and teachers of the high- 
est type. Large enrollment at 
Washington means nothing if the units be- 
instruction is 


as the conditions demand, 


(George 


come so swollen that effective 
impossible. The physical equipment of the 
university is far short of what the needs of 
modern teaching and laboratory work de- 
mand. Before another month, ground will 
be broken for the first unit of a splendid 
university plant; splendid in utility and in 
the beauty of simplicity. 

No matter what wealth time may bring 
to the university we will fail in the high 
purpose of education, we will dishonor the 
great name we bear if in any way we intro- 
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duce or encourage an atmosphere of soft 
We will build in 


stone and brick, and we trust in character, 


and luxurious existence. 


a tradition of simple living which will 


the moral fiber ot 
ld 


oO Mola, 


othen those whom 


the univ rsity is t 
The ideal which we seek is a university 
character and influence, a 
full the 


the federal city for in- 


with national 


university taking advantage of 
great resources of 
spiration and for research, a university 
sending into every corner of the land an 
ever-increasing company of men and 
women with physical stamina, intellectual 
strength and spiritual power, a university 
true to the name of George Washington and 
pledged to the upbuilding of our America. 
dedicate the 


prayer that with clear vision and unfalter- 


To this we ourselves with 
ing courage we may serve the nation which 
we love. 

Wiriw1AmM Martner LeEwIs 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


WHAT IS PUBLIC SPEAKING? 

A TEACHER of publie speaking on joining 
a college community finds that his col- 
leagues have some remarkably curious and 
divergent conceptions of the general nature 
and content of his work. He is regarded 
variously as a parlor reader, a platform im- 
personator, a debate coach, a director of 
plays, a trainer of orators, and a specialist 
in correcting speech defects, but never, it 
seems, as what he really is—a teacher of 
publie speaking. This confusion of mind 
concerning the field of publie speaking is 
not at all surprising. The work here sug- 
gested is catalogued in different institutions 
under such department labels as oratory, 
elocution, English, the 
spoken word, rhetoric, drama, and, the 
In each 


expression, oral 


latest fad, department of speech. 
eatch-all, or 


ease 


this department is a 
rather a cover-all for a group of more or 
less loosely related courses which usually 
inelude reading, extemporaneous speaking 
but which may inelude 


and debating, 
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almost anything from acousties to sc 
writing and from the cure of stutte) 
In the lay 


back-bone of the department (if a coy 


the use of a library. min 

may be said to have a back-bone) is 
erally assumed to be public speaking 
the lay mind has little notion of the met 
aim and content of a course in public sy 
ing. Hence it seems worth while to . 
as precisely as possible what a teacl 
publie speaking really is and knows 
does. 

A text-book of thirty years ago d 
elocution as an art which ‘‘deals wit 
correct outward expression of thought 
and it contains 400 pages o 
struction in doing artificially what any n 






feeling,’’ 
mal person should be allowed to do 1 
The purpose of this elocution 
‘*to develop the personality, to correct | 


urally. 


habits of speech and gesture, and to m 
the body a fit instrument to serve the 1 
and soul.’’ 
It did in many cases 


Truly an ambitious prog: 
**develop’’ our pe 
sonalities, but too often without 
It did often correct our bad hal 


of speech and gesture, but gave us ir 


them. 


place a set of habits so ‘‘artistie’’ that t! 
And there 
difficulty in making the body a 
ment 
mind and soul (if 
rately his undergraduate rhetorical ¢ 
had never sufficient load to 
seriously any bodily instrumentality. On 


felt that his facilities for ‘‘outward expr 
} 


were conspicuous. was 
fit inst 
for the mind and soul, becausé 
one remembers 


plexes) 


sion’’ were being developed far be) 


what his inward promise or his proba! 
need would justify. It was as if a st 
should build up an elaborate deliver 
tem when it had as yet nothing to s* 
no customers to Whatever 
avowed aim of such courses they tended 
practise toward the development of 


1 


buy. 


fessional orators and platform readers, : 
many of us feel that they spoiled us 
whatever plain, practical speaking we ! 
later, as business or professional men 


opportunity or need. 
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[It is precisely for this practical natural 
of speaker to listener that 
ises in publie speaking, as more recently 
the student. 
speaking is not a fine art comparable 


nship 


ved, aim to prepare 
musie or painting, but a practical art 
rable rather with cabinet-making or 
not expression of 


Its aim is 


y but communication of ideas. The re- 
se desired from the listener is not ‘‘ How 

ul!’’ or ‘* How flawless!’’ but ‘‘ That 
or ‘‘We agree.’’ The attention of 
speaker and hearer should be centered 
¢ the speaking not so much on form 
hnique, as on substance or content. 
important than an excellent 
or grace of action is that elusive some- 
« called communication, a mutually felt 
of contact between speaker and audi- 
It hardly needs saying, except to an 
|-stvle eloeutionist, that one may speak 
(luously and gesticulate grandly to no 
t, and that effective speeches are con- 
with 


more 


ually being made by speakers 
most every coneeivable handicap of voice 
The essential qualities for ef- 
ive speaking are not the mechanical 
trol of time, foree, pitch and quality of 
but rather the qualities mentioned 


hove: a faculty of conversing with one’s 


1 action. 


lience and a vigorous re-creation of one’s 
echt during the utterance. Delivery 
s taken on a new meaning, or rather is 
proached from a new angle. It is re- 
varded not as the action of the voice and 
rm s, but as primarily the action of the 
|. The approach is psychological rather 
Voice and ac- 
is to 


n artistie or mechanical. 

learn that their sole function 
thought and feeling. A delivery 
attraets attention to itself, whether by 
's grace or its awkwardness, is bad. There 
few principles to be learned and there 
elaborate technique such as there was, 
is, in training students to be profes- 
platform artists. Public speaking 
uld be as natural as conversation, be- 
use it is eonversation — conversation 
ly enlarged to accommodate a larger 


1 


r of hearers. 
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The absence of any elaborate technique 
or extensive set of principles, together with 
the wide range of subjects on which stu- 
dents elect to speak, makes it desirable for 
the teacher of beginning courses to be a 
‘*generalist’’ in addition to being a special- 
ist. Obviously he can not be an expert in 
each of the departments of the modern 
university in which students take their 
majors and from which they draw their 
subjects for speeches, but he should have a 
sympathetic understanding of the funda- 
mental problems in as many of these fields 
He should be in some measure 
The 
impossibility of encompassing the whole 
field of modern knowledge suggests the wis- 
dom of limiting the student, first, to those 
questions which lie in the realm of proba- 
bility where there are no experts, and, see- 


as possible. 
responsible for what his students say. 


ond, to those universal topies which concern 
us all as citizens or as men. Aristotle in 
his Rhetoric reduced the problems of the 
citizen to five: ways and means, war and 
peace, defense, commerce and legislation. 
Cicero and Quintilian suggest the outlines 
of those matters which concern us as men. 
They are, in effect, what we now eall the sub- 
stance of a liberal education. 
be said for limiting the students’ choice of 
subjects even more closely than here sug- 


Much may 


gested, and something has been said against 
it, but there can be no question that the 
teacher of public speaking should, in addi- 
tion to his specialization, be a generalist, 
a man of liberal education. It is hardly 
necessary to point out the incaleulable 
benefit to the student of having his think- 
ing as well as his expression intelligently 
guided in these important fields. 

There is no suggestion here that the pub- 
lie speaking teacher should, as in Quin- 
tilian’s Institutes, take over the 
of the whole liberal arts staff. But he ean, 
as one of them says, furnish ‘‘a 


function 


whole- 
some corrective of the narrowing effect on 
He 
can encourage them to coordinate and re- 


college students of specialization.’’ 


late the information received in other de- 


partments. He can do more. Modern peda- 

















gogical practise leans toward the concep- 


tion of the student as a cistern, rather than 


He is a 


limitless lectures are 


reservoir into which 
The publie 


as a well. 
poured. 
speaking class gives him a chance to vital- 


ize these stagnant waters that they may 


gush forth a living stream. It is the op- 
portunity and the duty of the publie speak- 
ing instructor to pump him for ideas and, 
when, as fre- 


if necessary, to prime him 


quently happens, his stream of content 
fails to flow. 

Of what, then, does the student’s work 
course ? It consists 


delivering 


consist in such a 


primarily of preparing and 


speeches. If proper emphasis is placed 
upon preparation, the delivery will fre- 
quently take care of itself. The student 
should be required to show in advance why 
he should be permitted to speak on the sub- 
ject he has chosen. Is he especially quali- 
Is it a suitable topie for 
diseussion He may 


be required to bring to a preliminary con- 


fied to diseuss it? 


with his class-mates? 


ference a carefully prepared outline of his 
proposed speech, preferably in form of a 
logical brief. He must determine with great 
care his exact purpose in speaking, the 
goal of his effort. He must then try to fore- 
east his audience’s probable reception of 
his remarks and adjust himself to it. How 
will he get interest and how will he hold it? 
Just how and where will he find a common 
ground of interest and feeling and belief 
with his hearers? What problem of per- 
suasion or conviction is involved, if any, 
and how will it best be solved? To what 
fundamental interests ean he appeal? How 
ean he overcome conservatism or hostility 
or indifference? All these questions and 
dozens of others may be raised and settled. 
Thus, the work is, for the student, not a 
study of artificial principles by which the 
voice and hands are to be manipulated, but 
a study of audiences and the avenues by 
which they may be approached. He is con- 
cerned with psychology and ljogie and rhe- 


torical arrangement. The problem of the 
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speaker is in many ways analog 
He must 


his goods and he must know his e 


problem of the salesman. 


and he must know how to creat 
tomer a desire for his goods. 

The definition of the subject her 
applies chiefly to a beginning cours 
would, presumably, be all that 
majority of university students wou 
Is there, it may be asked, any furt 
velopment of the work that can p: 
be taken by some students and, 
what students? 

The field is large enough to justii 
eral advanced courses and also affords 


portunity for graduate work of res 


content. First, there might wi 
advanced course giving specia 
tion to persuasion and style. Wi y 


to work out an approach to th 
of style that will recognize the difi 
between a speech and an essa 
Johnsonian or Ciceronian ideal is not 
for extemporaneous sy 


In the psychology of persuasion 


propriate 


almost infinite 
from our present small beginnings. S 


development is 


studies should prove of value part 

to students in law, divinity and bu 
The engineer and the prospective se 
eould profit greatly from a cour 
would help them to do for science t! 
publie speech what Edwin E. Sloss 

doing so successfully through jou 

Many able professional men suffer i * 
inability to translate their 
knowledge into terms that the genet 
A course in 


Sper 


man ean understand. 
speaking aims to help one to speak inte! , 
That is, publie eneal ha 
ing is a study of the public, and of speaking 


gently to the publie. 


Second, many students can undert 
study of the literature of public 


with as much profit, at least, as they | ba 
in the study of obseure writers of poetr = 
fiction. Not that the approach would 


the same as in a course in Englis! 
ture. It would not be primarily aithet ae 








ano 


ge in any of the fields of learning, that 


‘ 
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al. It would rather be rhetorical 
ving rhetoric in the broad Aris- 


rieal or historical or interpretative 


n sense, involving more than a mere 

structure and form, involving an 
sis of the elements of persuasion. The 
vise dull speeches of such men as 
am, Fox*and Pitt take on new inter- 


hei 


approached from this angle. 
a course would not be a study of 
s sometimes called ‘‘the technique of 
Mere oratory could best be 
altogether. The men whose utter- 
s can profitably be studied from the 
int of persuasion are men who had 
al and urgent business with their 
rs, not men who were interested pri- 
in a display of their own powers. 
‘tory in the classical sense of the 
savs Earl Curzon, ‘‘as an art, 
studied and pursued, has practi 
ceased to exist, and has almost become 
litional subject of a gibe or a sneer.”’ 


ns this is hardly true yet in America, 
ratory is even here tottering toward 
iise and no college course should aid 


postponing the obsequies. Even its last 


the highly artificial college orator- 


| contest, is giving place to a contest in 


tical speaking on live issues. The 
- or imitation of display oratory, set 
tie pieces, and the like, has small 
in a eourse in practical public 


noe 


Another opportunity for some very sub- 


tial advanced study, valuable chiefly 


prospective teachers of the subject, is 
und in the field of elassieal rhetoric, or 
reneral rhetorical theory. 

T 
eacher of publie speaking that he is not 


he eriticism is sometimes made of the 


expert, that he has not special knowl- 


is merely a seducer of the public mind, 
one skilled in making the worse appear the 


++ 


er reason. Is there, then, no corner of 
field of truth that is his special prov- 
No territory that is peculiarly his 


own? It may be observed. first. that 
this criticism lacks the merit of originality. 
Substantially the same objection was raised 
by Plato to the rhetoricians of his day. But 
unlike modern critics Plato was not content 
with merely negative criticism. He did 
indeed ridicule the popular manuals of 
rhetoric, but he also, as Jebb says, ‘‘draws 
up an outline of a new rhetoric, founded 
on a more philosophical basis, resting 
partly on dialectie, which aids the orator 
in the invention of arguments, and partly 
on psychology, which enables him to dis- 
criminate the several varieties o human 
character in his audience, and apply the 
means best adapted to produce the per 
suasion which is the aim of his art.’’ 
These hints were taken up and elaborated 
by Aristotle in the first and second books 
of his Rhetoric. His third book deals with 
arrangement and style. It is precisely 
these things, dialectic, psychology, arrange- 
ment and style that still constitute the 
special field of the teacher of publie speak- 
ing. We add in modern times a knowledge 
of voeal technique which Aristotle said had 
not in his day ‘‘been reduced to an art.’’ 
So though the modern rhetorician does not 
know law or theology or engineering, he 
should know the avenues of approach to 
juries and congregations and boards of di 
rectors, and he should be skilled in adapt 
ing speech materials to those various au- 
diences. 

This, then, is the field and content of 
courses in publie speaking. It is not, of 
course, a definition of all the work usually 
included in a publie speaking department. 
Such courses as are here defined form, as 
stated above, a nucleus about which are 
gathered courses in interpretative reading, 
drama, acting, debating, voice culture, 
speech correction and other more or less 
related studies. Courses in public speaking 
proper are most in demand with eollege 
students to-day because in them they see 
most that is of practical value. The fre- 
quent absurd excesses of the old elocution- 
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ists gave to their work a disrepute which 
modern teachers and courses have to some 
extent inherited. But there seems to be no 
good reason why the work as here outlined, 
with its classical back-ground and its ob- 
vious present-day usefulness, should lack, 
if competently handled, in pedagogical 
soundness or academic respectability. 
WAYLAND MAXFIELD ParRRISH 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE RETIRING AGE IN SCOTTISH 
UNIVERSITIES 


THERE is at present much discussion in Scot- 
land regarding the retiring age of university 
principals and professors. The question is now 
before the Edinburgh General Council and the 
Glasgow General Council. 

At Edinburgh the recommendations of the 
Council’s Business Committee, at a recent meet- 
ing, that the 65-70 years 
should be substituted years of 
the draft ordinance. 
an amendment, approving of the ordinance as 
The amendment was lost by 31 to 21 


limits of 
for the 70-75 


Sir Richard Lodge moved 


was age 


it stands. 
As reported in the London Times Educa- 
Sir “ex- 


votes. 
tional Supplement, Richard Lodge 


pressed his strong feeling that the majority of 


men engaged in academic teaching at present 


within the ages of sixty-five and seventy are of 


quite exceptional value to the university.” 

The Very Rev. Professor W. P. Paterson, who 
seconded, devoted his remarks more particularly to 
the case of principals. A principal’s first decade 
of office should make history, his second should be 
one of tranquility. An upper limit implies a lower 
limit, say, fifty. If no principal were appointed 
over the age of fifty a different type of man must 
be chosen—one who had not yet attained to emi- 
nence, but looked as if he were going to. Profes- 
sor Paterson got much heart of the 
question when he added that no hard and fast line 
One man is at 


nearer the 


ean be drawn between individuals. 
his best in the ‘‘fatal quinquennium, 
already in senile decay, which, indeed, has been 


” 


another 
known to start even a quinquennium earlier than 
sixty-five. 

At the University of Glasgow the age limits 


of the ordinance now before the General Coun- 
cil are the same as those proposed at Edinburgh, 


65 to 70 years. 
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THE HEALTH OF SCHOOL CHILDpR») 


IN ENGLAND 


Sir GEORGE NEwMAN, chief medical of 
the Board of 
cently issued his annual report giving t 


Edueation in England. 


figures as to care for the health and 
condition of school children in the Enelis 
mentary schools, with some -facts als 
Wales. 
be summarized as follows: 

Ot the 5,180,598 children in averac: 


2,386,750, or 46 per cent., 


Some of the outstanding statistics 


ance in 1922, 
medically inspected. 

There were 312 education authorities ; 
arrangements for medical treatment; 297 
vided 186 
pitals; 294 made provision for supplying s 


school clinics; contributed 
tacles for children having defective sight 

Of approximately 2,500,000 children « 
ined in England and in Wales, 42.2 yx 
were detective in some degree. 

Of 707,346 children examined in ninet: 
the largest representative areas, 20.6 per 
suffered from defective vision, 12.8 p 
from nose and throat disease and 34 per 
from dental disease. 

The returns of the local education a 
in England and in Wales for 1922 showed 1 
100 mentally defective children; thes 
are said not to be complete. 

Sir George Newman states that “the s 
medical service of the country could bh 
to a good general level without serious d 
even in times of financial stringency,” 
deplores “the gross inequalities which « 
tween various areas.” 
with 


conditior 


health 
earlier years is given in an article in the L 


A comparison 
Times Educational Supplement whic! 
the 1922 report. “A glance back over a | 
of sixteen years since the passing of the E 
tion (Administrative Provisions) Act 
will show the steady progress which has | 
maintained.” Comparative figures are cit 


prove this. 


Fortunately, owing to recent legislat 
able to prevent the industrial exploitatior 
schoolchild during this period of finar 
The physical condition of the boy or git 
employed out of school hours is kept u 
supervision; while the Education Act of 192! 
its the hours of work either to one hou! 

















evening or to after-school employment 
Out of 317 


es, 297 have made by-laws. 


8 at night. local education 


ht 


Overs! 


of theatrical children, is very careful, 
st cities reinspection takes place at 

t intervals. In many instances certificates 
held until physical defects are remedied; 
loyment in unsuitable occupations is pro 
The result of this vigilance is found in 
al disappearance of the worst evils of 
lled child labor, and in the absence of 
rave physical or educational damage among 


ed children. 


s of interest that the report of Sir George 


an, in discussing eases of rheumatoid 
itis due to infection arising from the teeth, 
to the work done at Trenton, New Jer- 
dealing with functional mental disease 


ving the sources of oral sepsis. 


ORIENTAL “UNIVERSITY ” 


fur Department of the Interior through the 
eau of Education has been advised that a 
| order against Oriental University, a corre- 
lence school located in Washington, D. C., 
enting its future use of the mails, was is- 
y the Post Office Department on Novem- 
>. An investigation of the institution made 
t department showed that it was engaged 
lucting a scheme for obtaining money 
ch the mails by false pretenses. 
lhe Oriental University was incorporated un- 
the laws of the State of Virginia on March 
1904, to conduct “a non-sectarian, co-educa- 
and orientalistie education by residence 
orrespondence instruction, to undergradu- 
d graduate students; to carry on instruc- 
d institute courses to lead to any of the 
elor, master or doctor degrees in theology, 
sophy, arts, sciences, pedagogy, literature, 
law, medicine and orientalisties.” 
e “principal” offices of the Oriental Uni- 
were first located in Alexandria, Va., 
1912 were removed to Dominion Heights, 
lale, Va. 
in January 5, 1915, a paper was filed with 
corder of deeds of the District of Colum- 
certifying that the board of trustees of the 
stern University Washington, 
C., and incorporated under the District laws, 
11, 1904), had voted to change the 
e ot the institution to the “Oriental Univer- 


(located in 
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sity.” The filing ot this paper constituted 


institution’s claim of 


the 
incorporation under the 
laws of the District ot Columbia. 

The object of the incorporation of Eastern 
University, whose charter was thus taken over 
by Oriental University, was stated to be “for 
the purpose of providing instruction in the va- 
rious departments of the university, either by 
correspondence or personal attendance,” includ- 
ing, in addition to the usual departments of arts 
and sciences, graduate school, engineering de- 
partment, medical department, law, pharmacy, 
dentistry and theology “a school of osteopathy 
and osteotherapy, school of scientific medical 
massage, school of chiropractics, school of elec- 
tro-therapeutics, school of chiropo ly, school ot 
psychology.” On the completion of the course 
in one of these departments or schools an ap- 
propriate degree was provided, listed in the ar- 
ticles of incorporation as follows: B.A., M.A., 
Ph.D., B.S., M.D., LL.B., LL.D., Ph.G., LL.M., 
D.D.S., D.D., D.O., D.M., D.C., D.P. and 
D.Psychol. 


Upon acquiring the charter of Eastern Uni- 


versity the Oriental University moved its “prin- 
where it has 


For 


the past several years it has been located in the 


cipal” office to Washington, D. C., 


changed its location from time to time. 
home of its president and founder, H. P. Holler, 
at 1702 Oregon Avenue, N.W., where 


its business is conducted. 


; 


most ol! 


recommendation 


the 
fraud 


The evidence on which 


for the issuance of a order was based 
showed that while Oriental University through 
its literature advertised resident courses, the in- 
stitution operated exclusively through the mails; 
that the numerous “resident” and “non-resident” 
professors listed in its catalogue performed no 
actual duties, except in a few instances to sign 
diplomas; that the faculty lists contained names 
of persons without their consent or knowledge; 
that the biennial registers of the institution have 
contained long lists of students “ex-matricu- 
lated” who were never in fact students of the 
university; that the Oriental University had no 


for 


students, and no facilities 


facilities personally instructing resident 


for instructing stu- 
dents in special lines such as medicine and en- 
gineering by correspondence, except that it had 
contracts with certain alleged “professors” who 


may or may not have had the qualifications to 


teach those subjects. 
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THE COMMON SCHOOL FUND SITUA- 
TION IN ILLINOIS 

Dr. Francis G. Buarr, superintendent of 
publie instruction of Illinois, has made publie 
in a bulletin the opinion handed down by Ed- 
ward J. Brundage, attorney general of the 
state, which he announces “will be directory to 
the superintendent of public instruction and the 
state auditor, unless overruled by the court.” 
The opinion is on the situation which has arisen 
in regard to the distribution of the Common 
School Fund—a situation which has had wide 
attention throughout Illinois and neighboring 
states. 

An act commonly known as Senate Bill 220, 
passed by the 53d General Assembly and ap- 
proved by the governor July 2, 1923, provided 
new bases for the distribution of the Common 
School Fund, “requiring the collection of data 
not heretofore required by the School Law, and 
the presentation thereof to the auditor of publie 
accounts in the form prescribed by the statutes 
to enable him to make distribution of the Com- 
mon School Fund on the bases prescribed by 
the provisions of said act.” The obscurity in 
the case had been as to the time when this bill 
would become a law and when it would go into 
effect. 

Attorney General Brundage writes: 

The reasonable inference is that the legislature 
expressed its intent that the act should take effect 
under the general provision of the constitution on 
July 1, 1923, or as soon thereafter as it might 
become a law. Assuming that such was the intent 
of the General Assembly, the question arises, is 
substantial compliance with the provisions of the 
act a practical possibility in time to furnish the 
auditor of public accounts with the data upon 
which the act requires him to distribute the Com- 
mon School Fund in the year 1924, so that such 
distribution may be made in time for the various 
school authorities to comply with the law respect- 
ing the levying of school taxes? 

The attorney general then gives as his con- 
clusion that, if it is practically impossible to 
comply with these provisions in the current 
year, Senate Bill 220 should be disregarded and 
the superintendent of public instruction and 
the auditor of public accounts should “proceed 
under the law as it existed prior to July 1, 
1923.” 

Dr. Blair has announced that the distribution 
of the school fund will be made on the first 


Monday in January under the < 
“Friends of the new law may take thy 
into the court. If the court should 

law, the distribution in January, 1925 


made on the new bases.” 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Tue Chamber of Commerce of Indi 
is organizing a system of vocational 
for the youth of the city, both thos 
schools and those in industry and busi 
H. D. Kitson, protessor ot psycholog 
diana University, has been engaged 
charge of a study of the leading oc upat 
Indianapolis in order to compile inf 
as to the vocational opportunities of t 
Upon Dr. Kitson’s recommendation the | 
ber of Commerce established a fello 
business psychology at Indiana Universit 
which Edgar L. Yeager has been ap 
Advanced students in the university 
group of business men and women of hh 
olis are cooperating in the study. 

On the basis of the investigations in 
a series of pamphlets on occupations is 
prepared. One on telephone operating 
ready been published. Three others 
with department store service, nurs 
banking are now in press. Others nearing 
pletion deal with printing and publishing, 
nalism, teaching, automobile manufact 
and metal trades. These are published 
by the Indianapolis Chamber of Commer 
Indiana University. 

During the first year of vocational 
effort, the school-year, 1922-23, the C 
of Commerce undertook to see that gift 
school graduates were provided with the 
for a higher education. In one of t! 
schools of the city there is an honor s 
which are elected one fifteenth of the 
chosen from the superior quarter of th 
In the belief that every one of these s 
individuals would find his success in a 
requiring advanced training, the members 
the honor society, numbering sixty-seve! 
surveyed. Arrangements were made b) 


mittee of the Chamber of Commerce fo! 
scholarships and other forms of aid for 
graduates whose parents could not afford 


send them to college. 
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( ber of Commerce announces that it THE EDUCATION BILL AND 
encouraged by its initial success, and PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 


committed itself to the installa- 


PRESIDENT CooLim received on November 
e other recognized functions of voca- ; 
13 a delegation of educators and la 





nee as rapidly as developments 
senting organizations that ars supporting the 
Towner-Sterling Edueation Bill. On behalf of 


the professional organizations represented, Dr. w 


ANS FOR THE 1924 ANNUAL MEET- George D. Strayer, chairman of the k 
ING OF THE NATIONAL EDUCA- commission of the National Education Associa 
TION ASSOCIATION tion, and protessor Of education, Teachers C 


lege, Columbia University, presented the cast 
place, time and preliminary plans for for the bill. Mrs. Frederick P. Bagley. of Bos 


na s ‘ wting » Nat al . 
second annual meeting of the National top, speaking on behalf of lay organizations, 


Association have been announced by endorsed the statements made by Dr Strayer 
Olive M. Jones, president of the associa- 


and urged the President to give the measur 


most serious consideration. 


om June 29 to July 5, 1924. Miss President Coolidge 1 that +] 


neeting will be held in Washington, 


sal that the matter < es 

tement is as follows: tablishing a national department of educatio 
ve vears ago the National Educa will come before Congress during the conside: 

tion met in Washington, D. C., but tion of the administration’s reorganization pla 

‘k of facilities has kept the asso and that he is desirous of supporting any mov« 


eeting there again. Now the new approved by leaders in education. 


s nearing completion, and the recent The statement presented by Dr. Strayer is as 
the already long list of hotels insures fo}jows: 
ising not only for the educational ex 

the thousands of teachers who will To the President of the United States 


We appreciate your deep interest in educat 
and your granting this opportunity for us to 

st meeting in the history of the asso : 5 a I # 
“is sen 1@ opinion of large groups of citizens on : 
fidently predicted, for the teachers t tl pinion large g i 


hs “or matter vital to the life of our nation 
try will wish to take advantage of this 


On behalf of the various national organiza s 


to make a pilgrimage to the one city 
oe that we represent, we ask you to consider the pr 
the property of the whole nation. : 


posal to create a Federal Department of Education 


ntr +h as this I form of 

try su h as this, where the form of with @ secretary in the President ’s cabinet and to 
t is democratic and depender on an : ne 

is democratic and dependent upon a provide federal aid in support of the removal 


f voters » work of » teacher - 
of voters, the work of the tea illiteracy, the Americanization of the foreign-bor 
ental importance. This meeting next : ' 

tal importance ve —~ the training of teachers, the development of a pr 


resents al sug pportunity for the . : . 

un unusual opportunity gram of physical education and health service, a 
rs to meet in the citv where their hes ar : — 

t et in the city where their headqua the equalization of educational opportunity 


s situated ¢ where they may become ac , : T 
ted and where the; " . throughout the nation as embodied in the Towner 


th the offices and methods of adminis 


Sterling education bill, which was bef the last 
their democratic government and be siesta Gl Camas enh ditch te te be sated 
the wonders and the beauties of the 4 eal te tie ais sails eae 

apital, thus equipping themselves to Wile ane cueinend chat ¢ 4 , so geen 
smit to their pupils an ever deeper love of . gnifieance in our national life that it should : 
ceive that primary consideration in the determina 


*hools generally begin their sessions tion of national policies which can be secured 


fter the Fourth of July. The time set for hy a secretary of education in the President’s 
ting will enable teachers to attend the con- e¢abinet. We believe that the experience of ea 
en route. Washington is easily reached of the states can best be made available for 


the great centers of population of the of them under the leadership of a secretary of 


t 
west and eastern seaboard and is in 4 education working with the advice ar peration . 
rect line for teachers from the South who spend of a National Council on representing . 





summer vacations in the North. forty-eight state school systems as well as experts 
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in various phases of education and laymen who for the inauguration as president of Dr 
represent the patrons of the schools. Updegraff, formerly professor of edu 
No one whose prestige is less than that of a the University of Pennsylvania. The sp. 
age wenmainmsdencrdien ign = ~ a at the various exercises of the day 
tion of state superintendents of public instruction, Bishop Thomas Nicholson, of the Chicag 
of the Methodist Church; Abram W. H 


secretary of the Methodist Board of Educat 


of city and county superintendents of schools, and 
laymen who are interested in the development of 
our public school system. We are convinced that 
a National Department of Education competent to 
undertake research and to disseminate information versity; President W. A. Ganfield, of C 


Dean James A. James, of Northweste: 


should have a place in our national government College, and Professor Charles E. Mer: 


equal to that enjoyed by agriculture, commerce the University of Chicago. The subj 


and labor. President Updegraff’s inaugural address, 
We know that the failure to provide education jj] he printed in ScHoon anv Soc1 

in any part of the nation not only weakens the «phe Internal Administration of the C 

nation as a whole but is a possible menace to the 

well-being of every community within the nation. Dr. Ropert O. MATTHEWS was inst: 


The mobility of our population as represented by president of the Lincoln Memorial U: 
migrations among the several sections of the coun- at Cumberland Gap, Tenn., on Novem 
try makes clear the importance of the considera The formal address of the inauguratio 
tion of public education from a national point of cises was delivered by Governor Fr: 
view. We hold, therefore, that federal aid for 
education is fundamental to the life of the nation 


Lowden, of Illinois, who at the close 


; address received the honorary degree ot 
and we believe with Abraham Lincoln that the . 

, . ol laws. 
American ideal will be realized only when the 


nation guarantees to all ‘‘a fair start and an equal THE Nobel prize for physics has 
chance in the race of life.’’ awarded to Dr. Robert Andrews M 
The fo ° is a list of orcanizations cl , , . . : 
Che following is a list of organizations which director of the Norman Bridge Laborator 
have endorsed the measure that we presen ) . . 
— — = I t to Physies and chairman of the adminis 
you: . > " cn . . 
. council of the California Institute ot 
National Education Association noloev. 
American Association of University Women : 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- Dr. Doventas W. JOHNSON, profess 
Teacher Associations 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
American Library Association 
International Sunday School Council of Re- France for the next academie vear. Pr 
ligious Education 
National Council of Jewish Women : ; ; 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union Atlantie Coast which have established ex 
National Board of the Young Women’s Chris-  yelations in engineering and applied s 
tian Association 
Many Masonic Organizations of National Scope 
Order of the Eastern Star Hopkins Universities, the Massachusetts | 
lanchtere of . ries _ : — es , 
Daughters of the Ame rican Revolution tute of Technology, the University of P: 
Woman’s Relief Corps : . 
National Committee for a Department of 
Education ; 
7 . . - . > . >Re T , ‘olorado St 
National League of Women Voters Dr. E. A. Cross, dean of the Colorad 
National Council of Women Teachers College, is absent this year o1 
Tati Neder: d ines >rofes- . . , . > 
National Fed ration of Business and Profes The acting dean is Dr. George W. Frasiet 
sional Women’s Clubs 
National Federation of Music Clubs CuarLes M. Knapp resigned his posit 
American Federation of Labor 
American Federation of Teachers = Nee ‘ 
National Women’s Trade Union League polities at Syracuse University last Septe 


physiography at Columbia University, has 
appointed as exchange engineering profess 


Johnson will represent seven institutions o 


Columbia, Cornell, Harvard and the J 


vania and Yale University. 


assistant professor of history, government 


and is now professor of history at the West 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS ses State Normal College, at Kalamazoo, Mi 


DELEGATES representing nearly one hundred Dr. Encar S. Furniss, associate professor 





net 


educational institutions were present at Cornell political science at Yale University, has 
College, Mount Vernon, Iowa, on October 19, promoted to a full professorship. 





new trustees for the University of Chi- 
ve been elected by the board of trustees, 
L. Ryerson, Jr., vice-president of the 
Joseph T. Ryerson and Son, and Charles 
elson, of the Northwestern Mutual Lif 
nee Company. 


Pub- 


terms 


members of the Kansas Board otf 
wation have been re appointed ior 
ars, in an order made in Common Pleas 
David B. Oliver, Mareus G. Aaron, N. 
J. D. Hailman and C. L. Wooldridge. 
appointment was made at a recent meet- 


} 


the judges. 


JerOME Davis, assistant professor of so- 
has been 
the Divinity 


He will begin his 


at Dartmouth College, 
assistant 


at Yale University. 


ap- 


protessor in 


Yale next September. Professor Davis 


in Japan, where his father was one ot 


lers of Doshisha University. He was 


| at Oberlin College, the Union Theolog 


Seminary and Columbia University, and 


three years in Russia during and after 
nd knew Kerensky, Lenin, Trotsky and 


lers of the governments which were in 


} 


hile he was in the country. 


JouN BEVERLEY Ropinson, head 


school of architecture at Washington Uni- 


SSOR 


, died at his home in St. Louis last week. 
vas formerly deputy superintendent 
| buildings for Manhattan, New York City. 

i. James M. Cassery, former principal of 
State Normal Schools at Cortland and Buf- 
_ N. Y., has died at the age of ninety years. 

regret also to record the death of Edwin 

Cooley, superintendent of the Chicago schools 

1900 to 1909. 

Park G. 
ols at Petoskey, Mich., has become superin- 
lent of the Normal Training School at Mt. 
sant. He sueceeds I. M. Munson, who re- 


Lantz, formerly superintendent of 


signed on July 1. 


Frank P. Morse, 
at Revere, 


formerly principal of the 
Mass., 
ted supervisor of secondary education for 


rh school has been 


ap- 


state of Massachusetts. 


Harry D. Kies, for the past three years high 
| inspector for the state of Iowa, has bee: 
ted superintendent of schools at Mankato, 
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Joun B. HEBBERD, who is head of th 


Clinton School, a preparatory school 


has moved the school from Boston to Newton, 
Mass. 
AFTER more than a half centurv in educa- 


tional service, Dr. Sherman Williams will retire 
November 1 


division of the New York State Department ot 


the school libraries 


as director of 


Edueation. 


J AMES ti M 


p iblic schools, last 


District SUPERINTENDENT 
Case, of the New York City 
week cabled from Paris his application for re- 
tirement, which has now gone into effect. Mr. 
McCabe entered the school system in 
teacher of music in the schools of 
1895 he became a principal and in 
superintendent. 


At a luncheon given last week in honor of 
Miss Olive M. Jones, pre sident of the Natio 
Education Association, more than 1,200 repre 


sentatives of the federal, state and city school 
systems joined in paying tribute to the first cit 


school principal to attain the National Edu 


tion Association presidency. Ambrose Cort, 
New York State director of the National Edu 
eation Association, introduced Dr. John H 


Finley, of the New York Times, who served 


toastmaster. The other speakers included Miss 


Sara L. Rhodes, president of the New Yo 
Principals’ Association: U. Ss. Commissio! er ol 
Education John J. Tigert, State Commissioner 


Frank P. Graves, Superintendent of Schools 
William L. Ettinger, Monsignor 
Smith, superintendent of the parochial schools; 
Mary Garrett Hay, the Reverend Edward H 
Schlueter, vicar of Luke’s Chapel; Miss 
Charl O. Williams and Dr. William B. Owe: 


former presidents of the National Educatio 


Joseph 2 


“ft 
OU. 


Association. 


Tue American Association of Universit) 
Women and the College Club gave a receptior 
om November 17 in honor of President Ada 
Louise Comstock, of Radcliffe College Mrs 


Fannie Fern Andrews, president of 
can Association of University Women, a: 
Christel W. Wilkins, 


Club, received with President Comstock 


president of the Ci llewe 


H. T. Emmett, 


Worland schools, was elected pre 


city superintende! 


W 


at the annual 


Ssident ol 


oming State Teachers Association, 
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meeting held in Douglas during the second week Brooklyn Academy of Arts and Science 
of October. Swarthmore eclipse expedition to M 
; 1) deliver the eame lactose hafore 
" Will sCl € i am l LO 
PrrsipeNt RALPH D. HETzEL, of the Univer- l deliver the e lecture yetore 


' . York Academy of Seiences on Decemb 
sity ol New Hampshire, was elected president vin . L ea i 
of the New England Association of Land Grant Proressor JAMES Henry BREAST! 
Colleges and Universities at the annual meet- ot the Oriental Institute of the Unive 
T 


, ? ] o D-« } 1 . 
It. L., on November 2 and Chicago, gave a public lecture at ( 


ing held at Kingston, 
3. Dean Joseph L. Hills, of the University ot November 16 deseribing the opening 

Vermont, was made secretary-treasurer. burial chamber of Tutankhamen at L 
19 


Egypt where, during next year, he 


_ ‘ _ Dan . dwn " : . 
Art the annual fall meeting of the Tufts Col- ypt. Protessor Breasted is now e 
lege Teachers’ Association last wet k the follow- 


ing were elected as officers for the ensuing year:  V!S the study of the Coffin Texts in 





President, Orren H. Smith, of Melrose, head- 0! al Museum at Cairo. 
master of the Roxbury High School; vice-prest- UNpbER the auspices of the School of 
dent, Wilfred I. Kelley, the Boston Latin § 45,, 94 Sn Cilealie Mn ants 
School: secretary-treasurer, Protessor a. ms school principals’ conf scien was held at 
Keegen, Tufts College; member of the executive ieeton on Movember 23 and 24. Thy 
committee, Ethel G. Reed, Wakefield High included President William Lowe Brva : 
School. H. L. Smith and Dr. C. G. F. Franz 

Tue series of Marshall Woods lectures at diana; Dr. L. V. Koos, professor of s 
Brown University began on November 153 with education in the University of Minnesot 
a lecture by R. C. Murphy, associate curator of Miss Della F. Northen, of the State L 
the American Museum of Natural History. Commissien. 

3 . = = . Denfecanr , w— Shan. 

Other speakers will be Professor Harlow cua New York UNIversity last week co 


ley, director of the Harvard Observatory; Wal- sage 
— er VF Py , upon the late Louis Calvert an honor \ 
ter Lippmann, of the New York World, and Dr. 


; other American university has paid 
George E. Vincent, head ol the Rockefeller 53 I 


; A tablet, inscribed with the words, “T 
Foundation. 
no tricks in plain and simple fait! 


Dr. ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN gave an address Shakespeare’s “Julius Caesar,” was unvei 


on “Changes Needed in American College Edu- the college playhouse in Washington § 
cation” before the Schoolmasters’ Association of Walter Hampden, the actor, unveiled 
New York and vicinity on November 16. let. The tablet was the gift of the Washi 


- ’ Sonar iP Rawern me 
PresipeENt Ropert E. Vinson, of Western “dare College Players, an organi 
— : ie ‘olwar > « siders 2 imei 
Reserve University, was the speaker at the which Calvert took considerable interé 


founder’s day exercises of Lake Erie College, COOPERATION in the solution of univer 
Painesville, Ohio, on November 14. problems, financial problems, works and p 


Don Genasio CarTANI, ambassador from °F institutions, and standards and purposes 


Italy. was the Carnegie Day orator at exercises C@@ucation was discussed by the universit 
held at the Carnegie Institute of Technology on 
November 23 meeting of the National Association of St 


presidents attending the twenty-eighth ar 

—s Universities which opened its sessions at | 
A ee os oe uae of Eugenio M. Hostos, eago on November 11. Members of the 

the eminent Spanish-American teacher and re- low teenie of & munther of ciste caicanit 

met at the same time. Organization of 

manent association of university regents 


former, was presented by Professor F. R. Aybar 
at a recent meeting of the New York chapter 
of the Ameriean Association of Teachers of trestess for a better cooperation weemaee the 
Spanish. supported state colleges was one of the pr 
Dr. Joun A. MILLER, professor of mathe- pal objects of the meeting. This meeting of tl 
matics and astronomy at Swarthmore College, members of governing boards was the first at 


gave a lecture on November 14 before the which regularly appointed delegates fror 
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¢ bodies ot the universitk the introduct of por 
e movement hav y | ts ince students I I 
( rurati ot Preside M. I THE $56,000 rais P x, yi ( 
the University of Michig: three Lidl Mie Che -celte® of J sa ae 
ihe two gg! Ips joined in the { sufferers e for ty ove ; ; ) : 
en “Presidential experiences ai Real Gaia tes ie of Ge IR 
; top opeakers 3 ded W pre ent of the Board of | hen M 
esident of the | versil oO ly R 1 presented ; ' 4 
U I oO! pson, preside U ¢ VU aad org a ye J pal Vf \ ) 
STEV B pre the New 
e death recent 0 Herbert \ Citv United Real Est oO =e tion. 
Newton, Mass., Oberlin ¢ oll re sti +} hes ih his attorne | 2 > } 
I le rnc 10 the first t . t! obtained trom sSupre ( ] ( (ys 
e of the chet benetactors of thei V. Mullan : ond t ( ( thi 
\ Dur y his life tl f Mi W lde Teachers Ret rement Fu , P 
onlv as “the Boston do or.” The 23.799. 300 in the 1924 ecitv } ot d not 
is gifts is $357,250, the largest be inereased to $4,299, } \ t \ 
one} received DY Oberlin trom any Deutsch. the latter sur is the 
g¢ his lifetime. , The total from any plication to the fu — Tr the 
is surpassed only by the gifts con- Teachers’ Retirement Fund Bi The order 
he will of Charles M. Hall. lun eathe ts chew coum ip i Rei ld 
s of Oberlin College in a four-day not be reduced to b t thie tit 
ast week, subscribed $236,700, or tional 2 per cent. tax rate limit. In 1921 a 
5 per cent. ot the entire amount similar action was bre by M I é i 
e national campaign to be carried the Appellate Division of the Supreme | t 
alumni. to the Oberlin $4,500,000 en- as well as the Court of Appeals, sustained his 
1 building fund. contention and the Board of Estimate and th 
the inauguration this fall of President Board of Aldermen reopened the budget 
R Garey, st. Joh *s College, which was had the statutory pel S100 obligatio o? a ged 
14 Annapolis, Md.. in 1784, has made to comply With the law. 
transformation in policy, involving BEGINNING in January, a regulation will go 


re in trustees and faculty. St. John’s is into effect in the Minneapolis public schools by 


a military school, but a college of lib- which a sabbatical semester for study or f ‘ 
ts. The new faculty includes men from is provided, on half pay, tor teachers who have 
Johns Hopkins, Minnesota, Amherst, served in the Minneapolis schools for seve 
Princeton and Columbia. The alumni years. Credit for obtaining this action is 
lege are conducting a campaign for ascribed to the Minneapolis Federatio ‘ 


r securing in each department the Teachers, No. 59, by the Semi-Monthly Bulletir 
ile teachers.” of the American Federation ot Teachers 
ssor JoHN M. MANLY, head of the de- Epvcators in Hudson County, Ne Jerse 


nt of English in the University of Chi- are planning to bring before the Ne Jerse 


s presented to the university more than State Legislature, at its forthcoming session, a 
lred volumes, many of them rare books measure to create a normal school in the count 
sixteenth century and three which were a ee a ee 
the fifteenth century. tendents are appointing committees of nine to 
University of Chicago has a poetry club formulate progressively, through experiment 
has published nine volumes of verse writ- during the next three vears, plans for charact 
ts members, some of whom have become education in the elementary schools in the re : 


lly known. Robert Morss Lovett, pro- spective states. Milton Fairchild, chairman of 


+ityyt " 


of English in the university, has written the character education institution, is secretary 
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of each committee, and the secretarial work UNbER the auspices of the School of Ed 
will be done at the expense of the institution. tion of Boston University, Dr. L. C. Ny 
The various plans when completed will be re- head of the chemistry department of the | 
ported to the state commissioners and superin- lege of Liberal Arts, is giving a series , 
tendents for consideration, and after approval tures on the teaching of general science. 
will be issued as bulletins of advice to superin- the boy in his own world and introduce |} 
tendents for use with class-room teachers. the larger world of science. Instead of 


i ae . ; . ing him for going to the movies, teac} 
ire Trustees of the Character Education In- ; “~~ : 
. , : about the lenses, images, sources ot lig 
titution have authorized the printing of ten er 

a hundred other things that make moti 
thousand copies of the basic plan of character - 
. ’ ‘ tography possible. On a rainy day tea 
edueation, adopted by the recent World Con- pay | = 





, . Sane : : why it rains. Take advantage of a t 
ference on Education, for distribution in for- : hij ; : 

: -— . . , storm to te 1m of statie electricity. D 
eign countries. These nations will be invited to 2. : 


;, = stop with mere information. Go on to t 
form committees to cooperate in thinking out ' ; 


. ; entifie principle involved.” The same idk 
workable plans for character education in the ' P ' : 

. he ; ye carried through from spring to winté 
schools of their respective countries. The in- at pring ¢ : 


stitution holds that the expense of ellestine cording to Professor Newell. A list « 
character education can be covered by money hundred topics dealing with the boy’s 
saved from the erime expenses of the different interest in sports and every-day happe 
nations and from losses sustained from weak- been prepared by him and is to be tried « 
ness in character which results in industrial in- the classes in “The Teaching of Ge 
efficieney. Science.” 

District superintendents of the New York OWING to conditions in Berlin two gr: 
City schools have been requested by Superin- students oa Boston University fellowships 
tendent of Schools Ettinger to give immediate transferred their Tegneraen rom the U 
attention to existing part time and double ses- sity of Berlin to the { eae ed of Edin! 
sion conditions in their respective districts. Dr. In a letter so Dr. George S. Butters, ot 
Ettinger wrote that, at a recent meeting of the rheological faculty, John Regest« r, J 
foard of Superintendents, “Associate Superin- Sleeper fellow, explains that rioting and 
tendent Edward Mandel alleged tiat in his opin- disorders in Berlin make it almost im] 
ion ‘40,000 children are being held unnecessarily *°° Americans to study in the city. The fa 
on part time and double session.’” Dr. Ettinger © the university ~—e also hindered by polit 
is seeking “an early determination as to whether upheavals from doing their best work. 
or not conditions are such as alleged.” Regester has removed to Edinburgh, being 
T : . eee companied by John Marshall. James H. & 
ey aecaclpeaey aida 2 Florida bes frank D. Howard fellow in_ theolog 
made the humane course in public schools com- Ni i ce Mills Ri 
pulsory. The bill which effected this is entitled: te : ane , ae 
“An act to provide a course of instruction in Tue University of Wisconsin facult) 


the public schools of this state relative to the established a committee on student By 


protection of birds and animals.” This is to be which aims to assist students whose 
taught directly by lectures, talks, “Bird Day” work in various courses is marred by weakness 
observance and by forming “Bands of Mercy.” of grammar, punctuation, sentence struct 
‘ ee ee ne ; and the like. Professors in all departments 
STUDENTS at the University oe Vermont who to send to the “English clinic” students “ 
participate in non-athletic activities are now Bnelich is somewhat sick and needs | 
brought under the scholarship regulations which dingnesis and advice.” 
have for some time applied to athletes; that is, 


they must maintain a grade of , C” or better in SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
at least one half of their studies. In addition . 
HAPPENINGS IN FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





to this, a student failing in one third of his ; 
current work, regardless of his previous record, ENGLAND is seeking a way to adjust th 
is put under “warning” and debarred from rep- _ struction to the individual pace of the pup! 
resenting the university in any way. month’s lesson outlines are put into the | 











pupil, to be done without hurrying or re- 

pupils of different rates of progress. 
is not yet pertected. 

has two new types of schools par- 

She is 


ishing special schools for her gifted 


the traditional gymnasium. 
In the elementary schools of Prussia 
ssons for the first two years are not ap- 
ned into periods. 
ium has found a way to make it possible 
bright pupil not only to win distinctions 
self but, if his parents are poor, he has 
e to win a money bonus for them by his 
ork at sehool. 
len, Finland and Switzerland are devis- 
s to keep their teachers professionally 
a special regulation Finland keeps her 
rs out of professional ruts. Sweden be- 
hat if a teacher has to bear more than 
re ol 


worry she is thereby compelled to 


poor teacher. Sweden has therefore en- 
easures helping her teachers to com- 
for work. 
rland and Seotland make it the duty of 
to help their pupils in getting from 
ools to the jobs. They follow their pu- 
till they are well started on wage earning 
Scotland’s plan for registering and plac- 
ls is specifie and business-like. 
nee is estimating the amount of memory 
which a pupil may safely be taxed. 
pendiums are already out showing the 


The 


ns of France have figures on how many 


minimals in several subjects. 
of school work out of the twenty-four a 
may, consistently with health and growth, 
ferent ages of school life. 
es is weaving the “neglected treasures of 
ntry side” into the elementary lessons in 
r and composition. Finland is listing 
storie treasures of each parish and mak- 
ese available at the librarv of Helsingfors. 
has launched a new principle—Siurot 
t country makes joy a legitimate element 
curriculum and the teaching practice. 
Denmark and Sweden reforestation and 
rt of beautifying country districts is ex- 


¢ from the school gardens. These coun- 


s are finding the place where the school songs 
} 


est enter into the lessons. 
ial eourses in teachers’ training in Sean- 
via deal with standardized drawings, meas- 
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urements, sizes and designations used in tech- 
nical schools preparing pupils for the indus- 
tries. 

A new educational topic has arrived in West- 
‘Moralization of the school work” 
build 


attempts of this kind are already 


ern Europe— 


how to make the school work character. 
Some definite 
in print. 
Decroly of Belgium has perfected a teaching 
procedure which he calls “The method of Inter- 
how the child’s work grows about 
Parallel with this 
is Gaudig’s (Germany) “Method of Independent 
Intellectual Work.” 


advanced pupil responsible for both plan 


est Centers” 
interest centers of his own. 
His way of making the 
and 
results launches new possibilities. 

P. H. Pearson 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


DISCUSSION 


A WIDESPREAD ERROR RELATING TO 
GREEK MATHEMATICS 


THE ancient Greeks called a number abun- 
dant, or excessive, When the sum of its aliquot 
divisors exceeds the number. For example, 12 
was called an abundant number since the sum 
of its aliquot divisors 1 +- 2 +- 3 +- 4-1-6 16 

va the sum 


of their aliquot divisors were called deficient, 


Numbers like 8 which exceed 


or defective. On the other hand, numbers lke« 
6 which are equal to the sum of their aliquot di- 
visors were called perfect. 

It would appear more natural to call numbers 
like 12 deficient and numbers like 8 abundant, 
for the fact that 
in a large number of the popular histories of 
the the 
numbers and of the deficient numbers 


and this may perhaps account 


mathematies definitions of abundant 


are inter- 


changed. At any rate, it may be of interest to 


note here some instances of this historical error 
as an illustration of the vigorous spreading of 
the mathematical literature of 


errors even in 


our times. It is probably true that errors are 
unusually repulsive to the teachers and students 
of mathematies. 

In 1883 Maximilien Marie published the first 
Histoire 
des Sciences Mathématiques et Physiques, which 
On page 240 of the 
to 


volume of his extensive but inaccurate 


appeared in 12 volumes. 
first Marie 


volume incorrectly attributes 
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Theon of Smyrna the interchanged definitions 


ot abundant and deficient numbers. Such inter- 


changed definitions appeared also on page 27 


ol the first edition ot the well and favorabl: 
known Ilistory of Mathematics by W. W. R. 
Ball. Not only did they appear in this first edi- 
tion published in 1588 but they were retained in 
all of the later editions of this work, the latest 
of which appeared more than a quarter of a 
century after the first edition had been pub 
lished. 

If Ball had resided during most or all of this 
period in some obscure pi ce Where his contact 
with scholars would naturally have been infre- 
quent, one might be less surprised by this over- 
sight, but he was connected during this time 
with Trinity College, Cambridge, England, 
where his opportunities to learn from his col- 
leagues were unusually good. It is perhaps 
more to the point to note that during this period 
two enlarged and revised translations were pub- 
lished, each appearing in two volumes, and that 
in both of these editions the interchanged defini- 
tions were retained. The former of these trans- 
lated editions appeared at Bologna, Italy, in 
1903 and 1904, while the latter appeared at 
Paris, France, in 1906 and 1907. 

What may be of more interest to most Amer- 
ican readers is the fact that these interchanged 
definitions appear also on page 68 of Cajori’s 
History of Mathematics, published in 1894, and 
were not corrected when the second and revised 
edition of this popular work was issued a quar- 
ter of a century later. Hence these incorrect 
definitions were and still are extensively cireu- 
lated in the mathematical histories of at least 
four out of the five leading mathematical coun- 
tries of the world, and they seem to have eseaped 
for many years the notice of reviewers and 
readers who are inclined to report errors to the 
authors either directly or by means of period- 
icals. 

It is not implied that the error under consid- 
eration escaped all the readers of the various 
books in which it appeared, since some of these 
readers may not have regarded it of sufficient 
importance to communicate to the authors in 
question. It may, however, be assumed that it 
escaped the notice of the translators and of 
those who prepared the numerous revised edi- 
tions, as well as of the majority of the readers. 
In closing it may be noted that an incorrect 
definition of the term abundant number appears 
also in the well known Mathematisches Worter- 


buch by Hoffmann and Natani, volum: 


under the term “Ueberfliissize Zahl.” 


LOOSENESS IN EDUCATIONAL 
WRITINGS 

A. B. comments in a recent nw 
periodical on “loose” and “woolly” ox 
tions by educators, using as his p 
parture a statement in a recent arti 
same publication. In the faint hoy 
ers on educational topics may be stir 
less “looseness” and ‘“‘woolliness” I vi 
call attention to other statements 
article, which appear to point the sam 
1. “Curiosity is, properly speaking, 
able desire for accurate knowledge, i 
of learning something new about all! th 
concern us or should concern us.” 

To direct attention to this statement 
be enough to show its extreme looseness 
any who may still be disposed to faith 


sound meaningfulness of the statement att 


may be called to the behavior of a child 
two to four years of age. Is he « 
about accuracy? Yes, enough to satis . 
needs. Hardly enough to satisfy the 
of science. Much more at times than is | 
fest in the statement quoted above. Has 
“hope of learning something new?” Does 
want to learn about “all the things that 
cern us”? Does the scientist? Does t 
want to learn about the things that “shou 
cern us’? What, it may be fair to ask, s 
concern us except the things that conce: 

It should be noted that the author 
quoted statement calls attention to th 
he is “speaking properly,” which is ta 
to saying that those who have spoken aut 
tively before have been mistaken. So eas 
in the field of education to give new me: 
to words. 

2. “Curiosity, unfortunately, is a rare p! 
Since curiosity is commonly listed ar 
nate tendencies of man, and since univers 
in man is a generally accepted criterion | 
innateness of a tendency, it follows that nie 
hardly be called rare. Curiosity as ce! — 
above it will be readily admitted is rar ' 


nately, it would appear to some. 
his s 


3. “He (the teacher) must provide ! 
memoried disciples in the brief time at | 
posal with ideas that will last, a ready wit, 








appreciation of human relation 
hard to get rid of the 
he teacher is called upon to be a 
further the 


e not tried 
There is disturbing 


t the ideas with which we provide 
es” may possibly come into conflict 

vision with which we are endow- 
What then? 


*t last 


They must be censured 


and likewise if they do 


it is our business, as some wise 


vested, to train scientists rather 


e cist iples. 


iment on the function of the 


respect to curiosity is indicated by 


st 

t then to curiosity, the teacher has 

to learn than to teach. Rarely can 
office of kindling or even increas 


ask is rather to keep alive the sacred 

and to fan the flame that already 
protect the 
becon lI 


en from routine, fossilized through 


S roblem is to 


it fron 


ig blasé fror 


or dissipated by random ex 


QUOTATIONS 
NATIONAL EDUCATION WEEK 


JAMES, in an essay “On a Certain 
People” 


ell to read or 


Some (which teachers 
reread in Education 
own 


aks of an experience of his 


North Carolina. As 


‘ ” . 
coves, Or 


the mountains of 


ssed a number of ‘ clearings, 


hills, filled 


lled leafless trees 


with charred stumps 


about the crude log 


they spoke to him of naught but de- 


and dreariness. But when his moun- 
lriver by some laconic phrase suggested 
those 


nging them under cultivation and mak- 


hese “coves” meant to men who 
z homes for their wives and children, these 
earings which had been but as “ulcers” 
gly” pictures became symbols “redolent 
ral memories and sang paeans of duty, 

rele and success.” 
\" 


v of the tens of thousands of little school- 
along the country roads, or even of 


We Think, p. 33. 
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} 


larger buildings in treeless village or city vards 


or standing at the very edge of the street 
crowded in among tenements. factories 
shops, must seem to a casual observer as dole 
and ugly as the “coves” did at first sight to th 
eves ol the Cambridge pl illosoph i ner 
to be sure, millions of people in America to 
each of whom there is at least ons schoolhouse 
that is redolent of moral memories But what 
the publie generally does not a) preciate is that 


ith all their physical inattractivene s the are 


radiant centers tor the new generation. ore- 
over, the school buildings gener: fare becon 
ng more enjoyably habitable within and mor 
beautiful and stately without, thou many ut 
sightly, miserable little schoolhouses—*shan- 


ties,” H. G. Wells would eall then 
along the roadside near great, 
The 


tinuing delay in 


still stand 
prosperous larms 
shortcomings, such as the cor 

New York 
proper educational provision for the rural child, 
New York 


City district in providing proper accommoda- 


woetul 


state to make 


and the slowness on the part of the 


tions for all the children, should not blind the 
pubhe to the fact that the schools ger 


erally, ll 


point of the professional training, devotion and 


aspiration of the teachers, in the methods of 


teaching, in scholastic standards and in equip 
ment, do grow better and better. In them we 
have hints of a democracy that would be better 
f its development were dependent more largely 


that 


upon the schools or homes followed the 
teaching of the schools. 

This week has been proclaimed National Edu- 
cation Week by President Coolidge, following 
It will be 


educational 


the precedent of the last four vears. 
filled 


achievement and needs, with discussions of peda 


with recitals of statistics of 


gogical programs, with innumerable patriotic 
addresses and with criticisms of failure 

Out of it all should come a clearer vision of 
the common school as the most nearly ideal in- 


stitution ever established by a state, a higher 
appreciation of the teacher, and a greater will- 
ingness on the part of the public to pay the 
needful taxes for maintaining this institution in 
its highest efficiency and integrity. Above all 
should there be thought for the generous sup- 


port of those who belong to the protession 


of teaching, in whose keeping are the 
New York 


glorious’ 
highest hopes of the Republic.—The 


Times. 
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“CONCENTRATION ” ELECTIVES 
AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


ENGLisH literature again this year holds its 
place as the most popular subject for “concen- 
tration” among students of the three upper 
classes in Harvard College, according to figures 
made public at Cambridge by the Committee on 
Choice of Electives. Assistant Professor F. W. 
C. Lieder has been appointed as acting secre- 
tary of this committee on account of the absence 
in Europe of Mr. E. A. Whitney, secretary last 
year. 

A total of 522 upperclassmen have chosen 
English, in which they must pass a general ex- 
amination during their senior year, as their field 
of concentration. The six leading subjects 
chosen for specialization have not changed in 
their order of preference in the last three years. 
There are now 351 men concentrating in eco- 
nomics, 176 in Romance languages, 175 in chem- 
istry, 166 in history, and 94 in government. It 
is quite likely that before the end of the year 
chemistry will be in third place, as a result of 
the customary changes which may be expected 
during the winter months. In considering these 
figures it should be remembered that first-year 
men, men provisionally classified at this time, 
and men just transferred from the Engineering 
School are not included. Nor do the figures at 
all adequately represent the real popularity of 
the study of engineering, since most men whose 
interests lie primarily in that direction enter the 
Engineering School. 

History and literature, with 83 choosing it, 
or 20 more than last year, now for the first time 
surpasses mathematics in popularity as a “field 
of concentration,” the latter department being 
the choice of 70 students, the same number that 
selected it in 1922. 

Especially noticeable is the increasing inter- 
est in the fine arts; in 1921 this department 
stood fifteenth with 30 concentrators; last vear, 
with 40, it was twelfth, and now it is in ninth 
place and has 50 men eoncentrating in it. Biol- 
ogy drops to twelfth with 41 men, while physics 
holds its rank of tenth with 39. 

The department of classics has advanced two 
places, its 43 concentrators putting it in eleventh 
place whereas it was thirteenth a year ago. It 
has passed biology and also the department of 
philosophy and psychology, which was selected 
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for concentration by 39 men and is yy 
teenth on the list. German, in fourteen: 
with 26 men, and geology, in fifteenth, 
have exchanged the places held by the 
year. Anthropology, its 16 men being el 
more than last year’s number, has move 
eighteenth to sixteenth place, passing 
ethies, music and engineering sciences. 
follow in that order. Nineteenth place is s 
also by literature and the department of S 
ics, While astronomy, which had no und 
uates concentrating in it last fall and o 
the year before, now has three. 

The complete tabulations for 1923 to date, 
comparison with those for the last two ) 
showing the number of men concentrating 


each department, are as follows: 


Department 1923 1922 192 
English 522 179 
Economies 35 58 
Romance Languages 176 182 
Chemistry 175 169 
History 166 160 
Government 94 80 
History and Literature 83 63 
Mathematics . 70 7 
Fine Arts 50 { 
Physics 48 $2 
Classics 43 7 
Biology 4] 5 
Philosophy and Psychology 39 1] 
German 26 18 
Geology 19 22 
Anthropology 16 5 
Social Ethics . 13 13 
Music ...... 9 13 
Engineering sciences $ 10 
Literature ........... + l 
Semitic . + 2 
Astronomy . 3 0 





TEACHERS’ PENSIONS IN 
ENGLAND 


THE outstanding features of the report ot t 
Departmental Committee on the Superan! 


tion of School Teachers, according to an > 
stract in the London Times, are that the pect- 
niary benefits given by the Act of 1918 should 
remain unaltered, except that in eases of lone 
contributory service a supplementary est 


gratuity would be payable, and that, as 1 


the “date of commencement,” each teache! 


11 , 
WW hile 
st 
e—™ 
r 
er 
r¢ 
the 
f he 
volved 
mut 
s1s 
the 
richts 
‘ 
yworeo' 
paid it 
propri; 
In a 


> 1eés 
to men 
any 
$10n, an 
sappe 
gratuity 
ell as 
tlon of 
such se 


voeating 
nuation 
tional D 
the com 
which a 
ablv eTo 
the con! 


might be 





ne 





1923 } 


the tund an annual contribu 


pay into 
al to 5 per cent. of his salary. 
committee was appointed following the 
idation ot the Geddes Committee that 
should be held 


the superannuation otf 


inquiry with a view to 
the teachers 0 
pend Y 


financial basis, and that 


va 5 per cent. levy should be 
achers. A bill 
1 by Parliament, but 


| he 


presided, 


paid 
imposing such a levy 
was limited to 


committee, over which Lord 
state that for the ten 
1922, Mareh 31, 


produced about £1,925,000, and 


etween June 1, and 
trie levy 

ated yield for the first complete year 

s1, 1924, is approximately £2,300,000 
these amounts are roughly equal to the 
t expenditure on superannuation in 
the teachers, 


the two 


the great majority of 


no real relation between 

The proper basis of comparison would 
superannuation contributions of existing 
rs and the annual sum which will be in 
the 


On this 


n superannuating those of con- 
rs who reach the retiring age. 
the levy falls far short 
the 


vhich are accruing to them year by year. 


the amount ol 
e actuarial value of superannuation 
er, the proceeds of the le V¥ are not being 
nto a fund, but are being used as an ap- 
tion in aid of current expenditure. 
riving at the conclusion that the benefits 
be ealeulated as at present, the commit- 
tate that “women teachers are relatively 
paid than women civil servants and their 
es reach a high proportion of those paid 


en teachers. There is, therefore, less need 
ny sex differentiation in the rate of 


nd it is, at the same time, certain that the 


pen- 


ppearance of the ‘lump sum’ and the death 


would be severely felt by women as 
s by men.” There should be no devalua- 


of “back 
service should be borne by the State. 


service” and the whole cost of 
Ad- 
ng the establishment of a central superan- 


on fund under the management of the Na- 


nal Debt Commissioners for “future service,” 


mmittee state that “despite the size to 
a central fund for teachers would prob- 
we are advised that, if the whole of 
funded, the 


CTOW 


contributions were maximum 


rht be roundly £150,000,000—we are satisfied 
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that the National 
find no difficulty in 
‘urnstances OI teacher 
tralization seems i 
The committee st: 


Government Act 


contribution of 10 per «« 


sary on the w 


sex. In addition to the 

the teachers the committs 
ance should be divided equa! 
authorities and the St 
centage ol 

could reasonably be 
the report. “This would be 
Were it 


liability, we might have s 


alone. not tor the 


apportionment, imposing 


charges on both the teacher 


When the 


lessened, read} 


thorities. ‘back 
greatly 
may be practicable.” 
the 


expenses of the 


In addition 


whole ninistration, should 
during the 


fund 


intervals between the periodical valuation 


guarantee the solvency 


ALIFICA ONS 
thirty 


° SERVICE Qt 
existing years 


The 


service should be modified, the minimum being 


requirements ol 


service’ 
The 


piven 


committee suggests that, if the teacher has g 


reduced to ten years, and “qualifying 


should be abolished except in special cases 


five years of “recorded” service : 
50, the pension shoul 

or as soon thereafter as the five 
pleted; but that, where this 


satisfied, the age should be 65 


condition 
Anv teach 
benefit 


withdraws from service betore 


erued should have the option of claiming repay- 
cent. com- 


his contributions with 3 per 


under the 


ment of 


pound interest, his rights scheme 


1, unless revived on 


being thereupon cancelled, 
conditions which are specified; and the legal 
acher 


has 


se contribu 


vho ales 


personal representative of any t 
before the claim to death benefit natured 
should be entitled to re payment ol | 
tions with interest at the same raté 
after his accum 
have 
tha l ordl- 
he 


If a teacher dies in service 
lated 


reached a total 


contributions, with interest 


which is greater 


nary death gratuity payable, there should 


paid a supplementary death benefit, equal in 
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amount to the difference. Reciprocity between 
England and Scotland is urged, with the recom- 
mendation that teachers with “mixed service” 
on retiring should be awarded a single pension 
by the country in which the retirement takes 
place, the cost being apportioned between the 
two countries according to length of service. 
Arrangements should be made to link up with 
that part of the Civil Service which is eduea- 
tional, such as the Board of Education inspec- 
torate and the staff of tutors in a Borstal insti- 
similar made 


tution, while a 


regarding the pensionable service in universities 


suggestion is 


and colleges. 

Wth regard to reciprocity within the Empire, 
the state that the ac- 
ceptance of a series of resolutions on this sub- 
ject the Edueation Conference 
seemed to them “a very hopeful sign. The 
initiative now lies with the Board of Education, 
and the new scheme will put a valuable instru- 


committee unanimous 


by Imperial 


ment into their hands.” The committee recom- 


mend that “as far as may prove practicable, 
there should be reciprocity with pension schemes 
for teachers in other parts of the Empire.” 
They also recommend that an Advisory Council 
should be set up for the confidential discussion 
of broad questions of policy. 

The committee concludes:—‘“We said at the 
outset that the situation we have to face was 
extraordinarily difficult. As our examination 
of it proceeded, we have realized more and more 
clearly that a satisfactory issue can only be 
found if the various parties concerned are pre- 
pared to look at the whole position as impar- 
tially as we ourselves have endeavored to do. 
We believe that if our solution is studied in the 
spirit in which it has been framed, it will be ac- 
cepted on its merits, as offering a just and rea- 
sonable settlement of an important question, 
harmonizing the difficult interests involved and 
placing the superannuation of teachers on a 
sure and permanent basis.” 





BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
THE DEATH LINE IN JAPAN 
Across the Death-Line: TorvonHi1ko KAGAWA. 


Translated (from tenth edition) by I. Fukumoto 
and T. Satchell, “Japan Chronicle,” Kobe. 


Or all the books latterly published in Japan 
the one most widely read and most profoundly 
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moving is Toyohiko Kagawa’s Shisen wo K 
(“Across the death line”). This is a unioy é 
tale, in part a work of fiction, in part auto! 
graphical; many of the characters and _inej- 
dents, moreover, are said to be from real life 
A narrative of personal development, told 
with 
never imitates certain Russian writers, and js the s 


grim minuteness, the work suggests byt the 


utterly alien to the dainty romantie style at- cas 
tected by some Japanese authors. 

Kagawa is a prominent labor leader, and stil! popul 
(as far as the present reviewer knows) secre. K ,e. 
He was ( Nn 


Early converted tft t 


tary of the Japan Labor Federation. 
1858. 
Christianity, he pursued theological and othe: St 


born in Kobe in 
studies, both in his native land and at Prine seamy 
ton, where he graduated as a bachelor of divin. their 
ity. 
connected with religion, labor and poverty, hy ere 


As a prolifie writer largely on subjects 


already had a considerable home audience pre- live in 
vious to the publication of Shisen wo Koet the wi 
To quote from the translator’s preface to that becaus 
volume, he “describes himself as a ‘guild social- was W: 
ist, 
socialism. 


, 


but there is nothing militant about his hol, di 
He is, to coin a convenient term, a ed 
‘passivist,’ inasmuch as he adheres strictly to th civilize 
principle of The Christiar Slun 
Socialist movement in England of the last ce: tom, a 


non-resistance. 
tury has his sympathies. Apart from his politi- 
cal opinions the regard felt for him as a practi- 
eal philanthropist always ensures for him a of “moe 
respectful hearing.” And, despite his present as well 
affluence, he states his determination to spend the } 
the remainder of his life in the slums of his l, the 
native city. thieves 

“Across the death line” traces the develop- as muc 
ment of one Eiichi Niimi, to be in some degree hinkav 
identified as Kagawa himself. Eiichi’s career is 
sharply divided into two parts. 
a bright, kindly fellow, he possessed extreme 


As a student, 


conceit. To quote again from the preface, “! tend to | 
flatters himself that he is a genius, and he re- lividu 
cords minutely all the incidents that go to sho ormin 
his superiority to the people around him... . dren, as 
We see him examining and admiring his face direction 
in a looking-glass even when in the midst of Eiichi’ 
demonstrating his unbounded charity; contrast- esting. ( 
ing the ungainly Emi with himself and wonder- Christian 
ing whether she can really be his own sister . . . malady, 

looking down on the other teachers in the school “the hig! 
because they do not know English and German: eended in 
and presenting his kimono to the beggar-priest, trontier 
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f lready around his head.” \ t $ worth more tha t s ( s 
ith a certain dry humor,” partly of scriptures.” Had he himself been so sore 
e translation. afflicted, “he elt f t he ‘ e di ‘ S 


e qualities latent in young Eiichi are ing God and mai 


exhibited in the tale, even while the Up to that time, Eiichi had tl t littl 
ells on his vanity and vacillation. | about immortality. “In reading James’s kk 
st self-abnegation of his later work i tures on ‘Pragmatism,’ he had become still more 
so, traces of the old selt-su ( indifterent ] every e este ed 
appear. But as he learns the n: the reality of the present 1 ent.” . . He 
poverty through studying the slu now “decided that he would live a holy life. I 
ot Shinkawa, the eastern suburb of he was to pertorm miracles like Jesus, h vuld 
e residence of Kagawa to this day, h have to extend a helpu hand to ;: in the 
more and more impressed with the slums and to cure them 


( personal duty. Underneath their With this in mind, h mbed ne boring 





isness, the cities of Japan have ; hill where “he prayed to God t ve I Ke 
le, dark enough in all conscience. Ih and the slums.” He established Sunday scho 
s are gathered paupers, outcasts, re, sleep and children were | rrente 
and half-criminals as in eities else comforters.” But Ips re 
yuund the world. Myriads of peopl bounty were sometimes a thor the es 
erennial misery, because they have not Yoshida, for example, was 
live in any other way, or sometimes “who not only disliked Christianity but s also 
h intelligence as they were born wit] displeased when Etichi told him he s! ly 
1 through ill-luck, vice, opium, alco drink.” Furthermore, he used to distw 
st e or sheer laziness though the last children, whereupon Eiiehi re ted a ho ‘ 
ess common in Japan than in other’ door and, by boarding up the ¢g ens, 1 
intries ample meeting pli “No t 
( ereve!l ound, Is at once ~ l house, Enichi v $s ver) ple ed ‘ S 
se and an effect of hw in degen school scholars ere more please per t 
\ i's translators maintai stl pleasure it gave them } I : I ( 
condition 1s by no means a produ ll.” 
industrialism.” It existed in fei Especially interesting s the relat t 
modern J: pan. “To say not o Kohide, a geisha, described as wondr lw be 
s (Eta) which Japan had from ot tiful, who imagined that she shed to 1 
ere large bodies of pegvgars and Eiichi and devoted herself to |] \ 
egated in the big cities who lived i day in Shinks i, however, she { ( 
trom hand to mouth as they do i custed and disillusioned. “She didn’t like b 
to-day.” though she had never seen any before 
er the state has the power or the dut) In contrast with Kohide “with her e, 
ip the slums by any method of admin- ing eyes, rosy complexio 


or legislation, Kagawa does not pr appears Higuchi, a secretary in a printing of 
decide. In the story, his double attacks quiet, serious and sympathet th ft 
problems by helping the suffering, greedy-minded and greasy-handed peopl 
¢ the wayward and caring for the chil tried to help. To her also Eiichi was stro 
far as self-sacrifice can go in these drawn. “The saint or the beaut He 
S. them both; he wanted Higuchi’s soul in Kol e 
's initiation into his life work is inte body.” But he dared not marry either, “lest the 
One of his protégés, Shibata, a devoted demands of personal affairs should ther | 
\ tian, had died in his house of a loathsome great mission. He w: thus tol thres 
Shibata’s death was to his benefactor directions.” 
ghest art. By means of it he had as The calamity of hard times, r indust 
into heaven and had easily crossed the and futile strikes put do 


ter of death.” “Such strong faith was guise of official firmness, is feeling le 
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Fiichi revolted against the social system which 
had grown up of itself through historic injus- 
tice and human weakness. He had, however, no 
faith in changing it by revolt. As affairs wore 
on, he contrasted the face of Kinu, the little 
daughter of a scavenger, with that of a “hard- 
boiled” policeman. How degenerate the latter 
seemed to him! “The slums are best,” he said 
to himself; “with such children yearning for my 
“In spite 


” 


love, I will leave the slums no more. 
of his hatred for the country of heartless capi- 
talism, he felt that he could not abandon his 
attachment to the world of beautiful children, 
poor as they were.” 
Davip STarR JORDAN 
CHANCELLOR EMERITUS OF 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMI- 
NATION BOARD, 1923 


THREE matters of broad interest marked the 
twenty-fourth annual meeting, at Columbia 
University on November 3, of the College En- 
trance Examination Board, the organization of 
colleges, universities and secondary schools 
which last June examined 19,000 candidates for 
admission to 174 institutions. These were the 
presentation of a report of the board’s Commis- 
sion on New Type of Examinations, a report 
from the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching and the twenty-third 
annual report of the secretary of the board. 
At the close of the meeting a vote of apprecia- 
tion for his four years of service as chairman 
was given the retiring chairman, Dean Howard 
McClenahan, of Princeton University, and 
greetings were tendered the new chairman, 
President Mary E. Woolley, of Mt. Holyoke 
College. 

For two years a commission for the board has 
been investigating the examinations usually 
designated as “new type examinations” and has 
studied the correlation between examinations of 
the College Entrance Examination Board and 
college records on the one hand and between 
school records and college records on the other. 
Walter R. Marsh, chairman of the commission, 
gave a report on the results, which are to be 
made public after the April, 1924, meeting of 
the board, when the commission will make cer- 
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tain recommendations. The commission was jp. 
structed by the board to continue experimenta| 
studies of new type examinations in mathe. 
matics and in modern languages and the su 
of $1,000 was appropriated for the work. 

A statistical comparison of the results of th, 
examinations of the Board of Regents of Ney 
York State and of the College Board was pre. 
sented by Dr. Clyde Furst, secretary of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement 0; 
Teaching. Dr. Furst exhibited graphic charts 
prepared by Dr. James Sullivan, of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, showing this 
comparison since 1910. For this period the 
percentage of papers rated as passed (taking 
passed as 60 or more) were as follows: French, 
C. E. E. B., 64.8 per cent.; Regents, 64.8 per 
eent.; English, C. E. E. B., 48.3 per cent.; 
Regents, 79.9 per cent.; Latin IV, C. E. E. B,, 
60.8 per cent.; Regents, 84.4 per cent.; ele- 
mentary algebra, C. E. E. B., 57.0 per cent.; 
Regents, 64.8 per cent.; ancient history, 414 
per cent.; Regents, 75.2 per cent.; Americar 
history, C. E. E. B., 39.7 per cent.; Regents, 
81.8 per cent. 


Only five times in the French and four times i 
the algebra has the proportion passed by the C 
lege Entrance Examination Board equaled or ex 
ceeded the proportion passed by the Board ot! 
Regents in their respective examinations. Except 
in French, the average deviation from the averag: 
per cent. passed through the period of years « 
sidered, has been greater in the College Entrance 
Examination Board’s result. In French the devia I 
tion was only about four fifths of the Regents’ ton will pul 
deviation, in the histories and Latin less than twics terest 
as great, in English almost twice and in elemer 
tary algebra more than two times that of the 
Regents. In round numbers the relation betwee 
the changes in proportion passed from year to year 
is about the same as the relation between the 
deviations. The range of marks varies greatly, 
being wider except in French in the College En 
trance Examination Board’s examinations. 
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Dr. Furst then considered the College En- 
trance Examination Board examinations in an- 
cient history in June, 1922, and three examina- 
tions in June, 1923, and showed diagrams com- 
paring the number of students receiving each 
grade with the distribution of grades that is 
considered normal or desirable by various psy- 
chologists—Max Meyer, W. F. Dearborn, Dan- 
iel Starch, P. J. Kruse and E. L. Thorndike 
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that the results of the board ex-_ cellent predictive results” at Columbia. Dea 
ompared mest closely with the Alice V. Waite, of Wellesley College, said that, 

normal surface of frequency or at Wellesley, the best results were obtain 
vhich is suggested by Professor this order: First, New Plan board examin: 


~ corresponding to many distribu- tions: second, Old Plan board exar inations: 


a ’ 
able facts. third, Regents’ examinations 
t for an intentional devia ) I r. Fiske, Sec retar) ot the board, began hi 
the hoard in the immediate < @ annual report with a paragraph upon the in 
t., the curves practically coincide portance of an eXamination system external to 
erally accepted as passing by the secondary school 
s 60 per cent., the board has estal \ : 
en one consldaers the é ‘ t 
t ot re reading ill books at first : 
- - , tions existing in the | t St S 
56 and 59 per cent., inclusive, and : 
" . . private scene s 5 s 
either above or below, with a gen : , 
s s for giris, at 
to pass doubtful cases. This ex : 
; ‘ : the East and in the West ‘ort 
ession immediately below 60 and 
? t South, it seems imposs - £ + + ‘ 
ately above—perhaps moving the 
; we wish to determine the « parative s 
elow its natural position. , : 
attainments of the thousands of Ss and giris 
t the results of the board’s exami 
. Ww seek admission to our universities, colleges 
nt history in 1922 and in Englist : — 
-_ 5 , and semientifie schoois, we must resort t an agency 
1 to a distribution generally ; 
s ida & “* not identified with any given educational institu 
racteristic of human variability 
crit, t or any given locality. Such an ag y is the 
lered as suggesting either that the . 
7 5 ( ege Entrance Examination B 
itions are about equal in effective . 
concrete expressio ot a perativ el t t 
list »y wer ¢ ‘ he 
TY pl hment in general, yr that, t of many ec eges a , . 
ts who take the aminations ar 
») take the exa at is are respect to a matter of vit mport t 
ted group, a greater percentage 
’ 
a smaller ‘reentage do poor : ; | 
a laller percentage do | ry, Discussing the difference between the sel 
Ss not the fact, then prepara record of a candidate and the result of | ‘ 
t should be or the | il s exa : 
. ination by the board, Secretary Fisk« 
e . . 
that the board examinations “endeavor to test 
said, in concluding, that he has the pupil’s power otf expression and his t 
York Publie Library to make a when the leading strings of the see 


bibliography of written exami- are severed, to apply the knowledge gained at 
re and that the Carnegie Founda- the school.” 
sh these. The literature is of in- As an example of the careful judging of th 
nection with the Civil Service and answers of candidates, it was cited that ever 
professional practice as well as with one of the 5,000 answer books the compr« 
to colleges and universities. hensive English examination last Jun¢ 
scussion that followed, Dr. Thomas _ tinized by at least two readers and m: ( 
retary of the College Entrance Ex- them by three, four or even more readers. “In 
Board, declared his opinion that “the no examination subject are the readers per 
gs are extraordinarily lenient as mitted to give a rating below 60 unless the pe 
th the board’s. Eighty per cent. in formance of the candidate be distinctly dis 
ts would be more comparable with creditable in the judgment of at least two read 
’s 60 per cent.” ers who have examined his answer book inde 


ieorge E. Howes, of Williams College, pendently.” 


t per cent. in Regents’ examinations The secretary’s tables showed that in 1925 the 
as an admission grade at Williams board had contact with 903 publie and 730 pr 


s had proved satisfactory. Pro- vate schools. Of the total of 1,635 schools, 55 
Leroy Jones, director of admis- per cent. sent one pupil each and about 50 per 


Columbia University, reported that the cent. sent not more than two pupils each to the 


le of 75 per cent. had given “ex- examinations. There was contact with | 
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LCE CS i I U pe ce | I t 
three candidates 

Ot the 15,913 candidates last J 6,597 ré 
sided in Ne Lnglane S.02 1 ere | ‘ew | o 

id schools d 11,113 so fht admission to 
Ne ] c or eves The ¢o respon ling hg- 
ure rr other sections were Middl Atlanty 
tates, In residence 7,056, 3 SCHOO! 6,444, to ¢col- 


leges 5,570; Southern Divisio , ln residence 
l, », In school 1,134, to colleges 201: North 
Central Divisio » J reside r O30, in sehoo 


1,729, to colleges 125; Western Division, in res 





dence 599, in school 470, to colleges 119: fo; 
eign countries, in residence 163, in school 62, to 
colleges 8; not stated and irregular, in residence 
13, in school 453, to colleges 1.777 

The number of « li seeking admission 
to college by the Ne ot the board was 
2,575, or 37 fewer than in 1922. Tables are 
given in the report comparing the results of all 
examinations br the Old Plan candidates and 
the New Plan candidates tor the five vears 
fre 1919 to 1923, inelus Considering all 
the ‘ ? + ~ thi proportio ( ‘ d 


cent. tor 1920 and 50.1 per cent. tor 1919. 


go girls taking 
the board examinations tor the past tour years 
have shown themselves to be superior to boy s, 
both in Old Plan and New Plan examinations 
ind in all geographical and other groups, with 
a single exception. The exception is the group 
of boys prepared by the New England prepara 
tory schools for admission by the New Plan. 
“We can’t help but conelud that the examina- 
tions are reliable; we can’t help but conclude 
that this small group is extraordinarily well 
prepared.” 

Dr. Wilson Farrand, chairman of the com- 
mittee on examination ratings, reported that the 
reading of answer books has become so SYS- 
tematized that problems arising are now largely 
handled by the readers and bv the seeretarv’s 
office. He referred to the discontinuance of per- 


centile grading and the issuance of a memoran- 


dum to the eollege oO 1N ir o lowest acceptable rat- 
ings in all subjects if 75 per cent., 67 per cent., 
or 50 per cent. of the answer books are to be ac- 


cepted. Dr. Farrand pointed out that the se 
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